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More Good Words 


concerning the 


20th Century 





Quarterly 





“Nothing Dull in It From Beginning to End” 


“Without any sort of flattery I can commend in 
the highest terms the 20th Century Quarterly. The 
work done is fine, up to date, and genuinely inter- 
esting. The authors know how to guide the pen 
because they have ideas that are worth while to be 
put down and printed. There is nothing dull in it 
from beginning to end. I tender congratulations.” 

E. L. Power, Louisville, Ky. 


“Ought and Will Prove a Winner” 


“Some quarterly—this 20th Century Quarterly, 
and full of good suggestive material! Right size, 
too. Just goes into the pocket nicely. Ought and 
will prove a winner. Why didn’t you think of it be- 
fore? It’s a great line-up of writers you have.” 

Myron C, Setrie, Kansas City, Mo. 


“The Ideal Sunday School Quarterly” 


“At last you have it—the thing we have all been 
waiting for—an ideal Sunday school quarterly. No 
wading through seas of useless stuff, but matter 
that is concise, clear, comprehensive. The new 
20th Century Quarterly will stimulate Biblical re- 
search, quicken interest, and make teaching a pleas- 
ure rather than a task.” 

James M. Puivpvutt, Charlottesville, Va. 


“The Inspiration of It Makes One Eager to 
Teach” 


“Am charmed with the new Quarterly. Each sec- 
tion of it reads delightfully. The inspiration of it 
makes one eager to teach.” 

J. H. Fittmore, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Isn’t Musty and Doesn’t Drool” 


“The 20th Century Quarterly isn’t musty and 
doesn’t drool. It arrests attention by its freshness, 
interests by its intelligence and inspires by its faith.” 

Irvinc S. CHENowETH, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“It Takes Up the Lessons From Every Angle” 


“I have been reading the 20th Century Quarterly 
with real interest and real profit. It takes up the 
lessons from every angle. This makes it of great 
value. You are happy in the men you have selected 
to do the work.” 

J. H. Gorpner, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Near Perfection; an Efficient Tool” 


“The 20th Century Quarterly appears to be about 
as near perfection as skill and scholarship can make 
it. It ought to prove an efficient ‘tool’ in the Sun- 
day school workshop.” 

D. H. Suretps, Kokomo, Ind. 


“Awake to the Spiritual Needs of the Century” 


“This Quarterly is awake to the spiritual needs of 
this century. It puts biblical truth in an attractive 
modern setting. I predict for it a wide circulation 
because of its unusual merit.” 

Levi MarsHALL, Greencastle, Ind. 


The Material in It Is All Usable” 


“The 20th Century Quarterly was read as soon as 
received. I like it. I like its size, the type, the order 
of lesson departments. The material in it is all 
usable.” 

Joun R. Gotnen, Decatur, III. 


If your school is alive—or if it is dead and needs to be resurrected— 

you should have the 20th Century Quarterly for all adult and young 

people’s classes, and for your Home Department. Send for free 
sample copy today, and send in your order without delay 
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EDITORIAL 


A Poet’s Dream Fulfilled 


T was probably seventy-five years ago that Samuel 
| Taylor Coleridge, poet and essayist of England, 
wrote prophetically of America: “The possible des- 
tiny of the United States of America as a nation of a 
hundred million of free men stretching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, living under the laws of Alfred and 
speaking the language of Shakespeare and Milton, is 
an august conception.” The dream of this poet is now 
more than fulfilled in a material way. But we no 
longer find our chief pride in the physical achieve- 
ments of America. 
We have driven out the wild beasts and subdued 
the western prairies. 
the farmer. 


Great forests have made way for 
The mountains have been tapped for pre- 
cious ores, and great and wonderful cities have grown 
up where the raw materials of the land are transformed 
‘nto manufactured products of great value. Never in 
all history has a nation so chained the forces of nature 
to serve her as has America. 

Had we done no more than this, however, we 
should only have earned the jealousy and hatred of 
sister nations. It is in the realm of the moral and 
spiritual that we find our greatest pride today. 

Before we entered the war, we were in a most for- 
tunate material condition, with money in abundance 
and an unlimited market. Had America been as greedy 
as she has been represented as being, we would never 
have entered the war. 

The moral feeling of our country with reference 
to Belgium, Poland and Armenia, and the enormous 
sums given by us for relief in these countries indi- 
cates the spirit that is now abroad in our land. We 


have found that even better than the gift for producing 
wealth is the gift of wisdom in spending it. 

America’s dream of a League of Nations which 
shall be the beginning of an organization in behalf of 
world peace is our greatest offering toward the Chris- 
tianizing of the world. If this should succeed, we 
would have won for our nation an immortal place in 
history. 


The Coming National Convention 


NDER the cover of war conditions, the commit- 
U) tee in charge of our general convention this 

year is instituting a reform that has long been 
overdue among us. The days of our revivalistic passion 
fastened upon us a convention made up of great throngs 
and emotional appeals. It is not difficult to remember 
how fifteen years ago the returned missionary and the 
veteran secretary were quite overshadowed by some 
upstart young fellow who had many souls to his credit 
in the revivalistic man-hunt. In these better days, 
even when the revivalist is on the program, he attracts 
little attention, for there has come a deepening and a 
widening of the spiritual interests of our people. 

The new arrangement 
quality rather than crowds. The noise and irreverence, 
the restless hunt of new sensations which has often 
characterized our larger gatherings will give way this 
year to the deeper things of our religious life. We 
shall have more prayer and less oratory; 
and fewer booms. 

For a time, perhaps, that 
crowds and noise will suffer in attendance. 


will emphasize spiritual 


more plans 


a convention ignores 


The old 
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convention crowd will be sifted and only those persons 
with taste for the more spiritual order of things will 
remain. But in the long run a convention that is a 
center for the making of big plans for the kingdom, 
und which is full of spiritual power, will bring large 
numbers of people together on the new basis. 

Never in any hour of history did we so need light 
and guidance as now. We are challenged to take for- 
ward steps toward the unity of the church. The war 
has created religious problems of which we have yet 
but a glimmering. The mission fields are crying for 
help. At such an hour a great people like ours should 
come up to the annual meeting seeking more earnestly 
than ever before God’s will for us. 


The Churches and the Nurses 


HE first hospital of the world was a Christian in- 

stitution, the gift of a Roman matron of the early 

Christian centuries. It has been under the pro- 
tecting care of the church that the modern hospital 
movement has grown until there are now many hospi- 
tals which are independent of religious control. 

The women who have embraced the profession of 
iursing have done so with a large amount of idealism 
which has been Christian in character. Florence Night- 
ingale is the patron saint of the order of nurses, and 
the ideas of unselfish service and scientific preparation 
have made the profession one of dignity so that most 
of the states now provide a professional standing for 
competent nurses by means of registration. 

The government is sending nurses to France so 
rapidly that the nursing service in this country is being 
demoralized. Owing to the scarcity of nurses more 
people are going to the hospitals for treatment and 
these institutions are being overrun. 

There is likely to be grave trouble during the com- 
ing winter owing to the shortage of women for the 
work of nursing. The shortage is to be made up by 
exhorting married women who have served as nurses 
to re-enter the service for the period of the war, and] 
by recruiting young women to enter hospitals as stu- 
dent nurses, 


It is the Christian Endeavor sort of girl who is 


cing most sought out, the young woman of character 
and high ideals and with at least a high school educa- 
tion. The churches, better than any other organization, 
can find the young women for the hospitals this winter. 
It is part of the duty of the minister to call the atten- 
tion of the young women of his congregation to this 
great opportunity for serving humanity. 


A Danger to the Ministry 


NE of the few ways of securing exemption from 

military service in the United States is to be 

a minister. Whether this exemption should be 
nted ministers is now a moot question on both sides 
ocean, but that is a question aside. 


Chere is a certain type of young man who now 
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turns longing eyes toward the ministry in order to 
escape what seems to him an unpleasant duty. En- 
gaged in business before the war, and satisfied with it, 
he is suddenly possessed with a great desire to preach, 
that he may not be shot at. For such a young man the 
world will have scant respect, and worst of all the man 
will have but little respect for himself. 

We do not wish to suggest that no young men 
should enter the ministry during the war. Ministers 
are dying and going into war service and already the 
churches are gravely embarrassed for the lack of men. 
We do not wish to raise suspicions with respect to the 
motives of young men who are today choosing Chris- 
tian fields of service. But we think two or three things 
might be done to correct any evils that may have 
arisen. 

Exemption from military service should not be 
granted to students in theological seminaries nor to 
men who do not expect to continue in religious work 
2s a full-time occupation. 

Christian leaders who talk with young men con- 
cerning the ministry should make sure that these young 
men have the right conception of this work and that 
they are entering it for reasons which are Christian 
end loyal. 


The War and the Chautauqua 


T might happen that the war will prove the salvation 

of the popular chautauqua movement throughout 

the country. In recent years the chautauqua has 
lost much of its educational signficance and has catered 
more to the amusement interests of the people. The 
lecturers have become more flippant and popular in 
their manner of presentation. The organizing of chau- 
tauquas into circuits has built up a generation of profes- 
sional lecturers who have written speeches and who 
hope to emulate Rev. Russel H. Conwell in the number 
of times they can deliver a single lecture. After ten 
years of life on railroad trains and in hotels, the poor 
professional lecturer usually finds himself out of ideas 
and out of a job, and he gives way to a new star. 

The war has made practically every one of the old 
lecturers out of date. Most of these lectures had to do 
either with individualistic problems or with some sur- 
face phase of reform. Our people are no longer think- 
ing individualistically and they are reading and hearing 
enough good plain talks on the war to be interested in 
a new type of public address. 

The result is to be found in the passing of some of 
the old timers with their memorized speeches and the 
growing demand for new interpreters who have tried to 
think through the implications of the new world situa- 
tion. 


The chautauqua in the country town, when proper- 
ly managed, is a kind of popular university for plain 
people. It arouses ambitions and aspirations in the young 
people. It furnishes clean and wholesome recreation. 
For a year many minds will feed upon the food that 
has been gotten in a single week. If the movement can 
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be saved from professionalism and kept true to its 
original educational and religious ideals, there is yet 
much grist for it to grind. 





The Typewriter 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


SAT me down at my Typewriter and I sought to 
write a Parable, and I essayed to write, but I could 
not. For the Typewriter went out on a Strike, and I 

could not learn the reason therefor. 

And I sought to discover what was the matter, and 
| could not discover. And I turned the Machine over, 
and I turned it upside down, and I found nothing. And 
when I had sought long, I turned it back again, sor- 
1owing that I could not use it. And I touched the keys, 
and behold it had returned to Business, and was work- 
ing as well as it ever had worked. 
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Then was I amazed, and I wondered with great 
admiration. And I turned it back again, and looked it 
over once more, 

And Keturah answered me, saying, Wherefore art 
thou Fooling with it now that it Runneth? 

And I said, I am trying to discover what I did to 
the thing to make it Go; for it went not, and now it 
goeth, and what I did to it I know not. 

And Keturah said, Men call thee wise, but thou 
art showing little wisdom. If it goeth, what doth it 
tnatter what thou didst do to it? And if thou shouldest 
know, what would it profit thee? Yea, and peradven- 
ture, if thou continue to fool with it, thou shalt put it 
out of business again; whereas, if thou go straight to 
thy work, it shall do well. 

Therefore did I cease to monkey with it that I 
might find what I had done to it. For this did I learn 
from the Typewriter and Keturah, that when the ma- 
chine goeth, it is better to accept the fact, and thank 
God, and ask no questions. And some men call this 
Pragmatism; and others call it Good Horse Sense. 


FMorituri te Salutant 


By Walter Rauschenbusch 


Died July 25, 1918. 


THOU ETERNAL ONE, we who are doomed to die lift up our souls to thee for strength, 
for Death has passed us in the throng of men and touched us, and we know that at some turn 


of our pathway he stands waiting to take us by the hand and lead us 


we know not whither 


We praise thee that to us he is no more an enemy but thy great angel and our friend, who alone can 


open for some of us the prison-house of pain and misery and set our feet in the roomy spaces of a 


larger life. 


from the life that is so sweet and from the loved 


Yet we are but children, afraid of the dark and the unknown, and we 


dread the parting 


ones that are so dear. 


Grant us of thy mercy a valiant heart, that we may tread the road with head uplifted and a smiling 


face. 


tenderness because the days of love are short. On 
soul, the gnawing fear for those we love, whom we must leave unsheltered in a selfish world 


May we do our work to the last with a wholesome joy, and love our loved ones with an added 


thee we cast the heaviest burden that numbs our 


We trust 


in thee, for through all our years thou hast been our stay. O thou Father of the fatherless, put thy 


arm about our little ones! 


And ere we go, we pray that the days may come when the dying may 


die unafraid, because men have ceased to prey on the weak and the great family of the nation enfolds 


all with its strength and care. 


We thank thee that we have tasted the rich life of humanity. 


We bless thee for every hour of life, 


for all our share in the joys and strivings of our brothers, for the wisdom gained which will be part of 


us forever. 


If soon we must go, yet through thee 


we have lived and our life flows on in the race 


By thy grace we too have helped to shape the future and bring in the better day. 


If our spirit droops in loneliness, uphold us by thy companionship. 
grow faint and drift away, thy everlasting arms will still be there. 


from thee we have come; to thee we go. 


the pulse-throb of thine eternity is strong within us, we know that no pang of mortality can reach our 
unconquerable soul, and that for those who abide in thee death is but the gateway to life eternal 


Into thy hands we commend our spirit. 
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When all the voices of love 
Thou art the father of our spirits; 


We rejoice that in the hours of our purer vision, when 





—From “Prayers of the Social Awakening.” 








Safety of Liberty Depends on Colleges 





By Edward McShane Waits 


President Texas Christian University 


E are living in an unprecedented age and at a 

critical moment. The world has been hurt 

within the last four years as it was never hurt 
before. The gloomy and accusing procession of sor- 
row and pain which was started on that thrice accursed 
day of July, 1914, still creeps on. Words can not paint 
or the imagination picture the scene. It is a story so 
tragic, so filled with heartbreak and horror, that it 
leaves the mind numb with the awfulness and the im- 
mensity of it all. Truly, great principles of life are 
being trodden in the winepress of war. 


WAR FIGURES 


Eight million men have gone down in the red 
burial of battle ; 6,000,000 more are in the military pris- 
ons of Europe; 6,000,000 more are wounded in the 
military hospitals; 2,000,000 defenseless women and 
children have perished in Armenia alone, and the scythe 
of famine continues to reap its piteous harvest. Muiul- 
lions have been patched up and sent back to face death 
again. Others rejected, crippled, and deformed for life 
have been whirled back upon society from this black 
whirlpool of disaster. There are 40,000,000 men with 
the colors today. 

Think of the terrible attrition of 50,000 casualties 
per day from these walls of fire and death! If you 
could compute the infinite value, the preciousness and 
potentiality of a single life destroyed, and then multiply 
it by millions, you could begin to arrive at a conscious- 
ness of this awful horror. Only the scales of the infinite 
can weigh the real and the intangible sorrow of the 
widow’s heart, the mother’s soul or the maiden’s hopes 
that have been buried forever in this fiendish abyss. 
No mind is capable of fathoming the cost of such a 
terrible conflict. 


STUDENTS ANSWER CALL 


The colleges, always in the vanguard of civiliza- 
tion, have had their share in this world struggle and 
sorrow. The colleges of France, of England and of 
Canada have been literally emptied. Those fine young 
men, the flower of a thousand years of culture and train- 
ing, have already gone out into No Man’s Land, or they 
are lying in the mud and the blood of the trenches, 
facing the murderous thunder and lightning with gun 
in hand, looking over the parapet into the darkness with 
death lurking in front, above, below, and by their side. 
Those are noble words of the English poet, in “The 
Spires of Oxford”: 


I saw the spires of Oxford 
As I was passing by, 
The gray, old spires of Oxford 
\gainst the pearl-gray sky 
My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die 


The years go fast at Oxford, 
The happy years and gay; 

The hoary colleges look down 
On happy boys at play; 

But when the bugle sounded forth 
They put their games away. 


They left the peaceful river, 
The cricket ground and quad, 
The shaven lawns of Oxford 
To seek the bloody sod. 
They gave their merry youth away 
For country and for God. 


God bless you, merry gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 

Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 

God bring you to a happier place 
Than even Oxford town. 


The students of all the great institutions of Eng- 
land and Frence were first to go out; they were in the 
vanguard of those conquering hosts that swept over 
Vimy Ridge. This has been true of our American col- 
leges. Already 43,000 have answered the call of the 
colors. Two thousand of these have gone out from our 
own Church and colleges. These are our sons who 
have answered the call, who have thrown their swords 
into the scale because to do so was indispensable for the 
vindication of the basic and elementary principles of 
right and peace among the nations, no less than for 
our own honor and our own safety and for the preserva- 
tion of our own institutions and our very destiny. 


WHO STARTED THE WAR? 


Who started this war? Our soldier boys answer in 
song: “Old Bill Kaiser,” but this question is as futile 
as “Who Struck Billie Patterson?” The question of 
really serious import is ““Why are we involved and what 
are we fighting for?” We have been answering glibly: 
“We are fighting to make the world safe for democ- 
racy,” but, if we are to trust the interpretation of many 
of our great thinkers who have been to the front and 
who have sought to interpret the meaning of this ca- 
tastrophe from first-hand information, the answer goes 
deeper. 

It is a veritable contest between Christianity and 
paganism at this hour It is a conflict between the 
civilization of the Dark Ages and the civilization of 
the Twentieth Century interpreted in the life of Jesus 
of Nazareth. We are fighting, therefore, to shield our 
own from the wolf packs of Berlin. We are fighting 
to end war. It is war against war we are waging. The 
irrationality of war is manifest and everywhere con- 
ceded. If we can put an end to war by war, it is worth 
every sacrifice which we are capable of putting forth to 
slay it. We are fighting against aggressive autocracy. 
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If the Huns like the methods of the Beast of Berlin, 
“Barkis is willing,” but we are saying in the language 
of the Belgians, bleeding white in their efforts to stay 
the tide, “they shall not pass” to impose such a system 
upon the world. 


CHALLENGE TO COLLEGES 


We are fighting against a nation that has lost its 
conscience, one that is endeavoring to place might above 
right and self-interest above the laws of God and jus- 
We are fighting for a new world order. We are 
fighting for that splendid age when truth, justice and 
enduring peace shall control the hearts and lives of men 
everywhere, for the golden rule of Christ which will 
usher in the golden age of the world. This hurls a 
mighty challenge into the face of the American people 
and particularly into the face of the American colleges, 
which have ever been the leader in the vanguard of 
civilization. We are not claiming everything for the 
college, but we are saying that in this hour it must hold 
its sector in this fight for civilization. This world war 
presents a two-fold challenge; a challenge to the col- 
lege itself and a challenge to its friends. 

It is the province of the college to prepare for com- 
plete living. A common school education increases 
one’s chances for success 50 per cent; a high school 
education increases one’s chances for success 100 per 
cent; a college education increases one’s chances for 
success 300 per cent. The fundamental work for all 
colleges is to furnish adequate leadership. The leader- 
less nation is a lost nation; a leaderless Church is a lost 
Church. The leadership of the nation and the Church 
must come, as it has ever come, from the colleges. The 
leadership of the European nations has gone, and it will 
be another generation before their colleges can be re- 
habilitated and create a new leadership; and Europe 
will look increasingly to America and to the American 
college to furnish leadership during the war and in those 
great days of reconstruction that are to follow the war. 


tice. 


CONSCIENCE MUST BE TRAINED 


The importance of this training for leadership can 
not be overemphasized. With no school training, of 
5,000,000 young people only thirty-one attained distinc- 
tion; with elementary school education, of 3,000,000 
only 808 attained distinction ; with high school training, 
of 2,000,000 people 1,245 attained distinction; with col- 
lege training, of 1,000,000 people 5,768 attained distinc- 
tion. Less than 2 per cent of our boys go to college, 
yet from this 2 per cent comes 90 per cent of the leader- 
ship in the professions and the industries of America. 
Of the men commissioned at the recent officers’ train- 
ing camps, 80 per cent- were college men. Six per cent 
of the total in camps are college men, but this 6 per 
cent has furnished 60 per cent of the officers. Eighty 
per cent of the college-trained men are officers. Only 
3 per cent of the men who had not been to college are 
officers. The New York Examiner declares that 70 per 
cent of the leaders in all the important professions and 
industries are from our Church colleges. 

If the call is pre-eminently for leadership in the 
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nation, how urgent is that call to the Church and its 
colleges! How impressively, how terribly it has been 
borne in upon us in the last few months that the most 
efficient training of the intellect without the training 
of the heart and conscience exposes a nation to greater 
danger than utter ignorance! 
never be separated. 


Brains and heart can 
Only those whose vision is clear 
and whose wills are set toward the highest can be truly 
said to be rightly educated. Only the Christian college 
can surely make civilization safe. 

Alongside the question, “Am I true to my coun- 
try?” is the question, “Am I true to my college?” which 
holds the key to the future safety of the world. Min- 
isters, missionaries, social workers and even Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries are largely drawn from the ranks of the 
Church and the church college. The need in our own 
ranks for an increased ministry was never so imperative. 
We have 333 more churches than we had last year; we 
have 3,147 vacant pulpits, and, by reason of the de- 
mands laid upon us by the war, we have 201 ministers 
less than we had at this time last year. The challenge 
of the college is to supply this leadership. May God 
help us to answer the call worthily. 


COLLEGES MUST BE SUPPORTED 


We must be aware that all duties and responsi- 
bilities in this life are reciprocal. If it is the responsi- 
bility of the college to furnish this leadership it must 
be the responsibility of someone to stand back of these 
colleges, to hold up their hands in this hour when they 
are facing the greatest emergency of their existence. 
The Men and Millions Movement in an awful hour of 
revelation has brought the brotherhood face to face 
with the bleeding necessities of the moment. The 
emergency drive has awakened us not only to the neces- 
sity, it has shown us our latent powers and aroused us 
to action. 

When our boys come back it would be an irre- 
parable shock to their faith if they should find that, 
while they were fighting for the world’s freedom and 
liberty abroad, we had closed the doors of the college, 
the greatest bulwark of that liberty at home. The 
conclusion is irresistible that the Disciples must do 
their whole duty by supporting their own church col- 
leges, which furnish leadership for our church brother- 
hood. 

The responsibility of the Church toward its col- 
leges must not only involve the furnishing of the life 
power through the young manhood and womanhood, 
which is intrusted to it, but it must have a conscience 
in regard to the financial support which is due the col- 
lege. 


THE COST OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION 


The United States Bureau of Education declares 
that a college education costs four times as much as is 
paid for it. The difference between the amount fur- 
nished by tuition and the amount necessary for higher 
education is met by our state institutions through ap- 
propriations, by our larger universities through endow- 
ments but by our colleges, which are not endowed, by 
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gifts from the people. We have not as yet learned the 
alphabet of service which it is possible to render in this 
direction. We are expending millions and billions that 
our boys may be comfortable and well fed in their 
heroic fight for our liberty. We count no sacrifice too 
great for the preservation of our national safety and 
the safety of the world. This is all as it should be, but 
is the Kingdom of Our Lord and its enterprises of less 
moment when we are told by our President that the 
success of this world adventure is dependent upon 
strengthening the spiritual life of our churches? 

l.et us meet the emergency call of the nation and 
the church: to help rebuild a new industrial, economic, 
social and religious structure on the crumbling founda- 
' 


tion of the past! This is your challenge, it is mine: 


Then let's have faith: good cometh out of ill; 


haped the strife shall end the strife 


Che power that s 
Phen let's bow down before the unknown will; 

Fight on, believing all is well with life: 
Seeing within the worst of war's red rage 


The gleam, the glory of the Golden Age 





Judge Lindsay Praises Salvation 
Army’s Work at War Fronts 


judge Ben Lindsay, the “boys’ judge” of Denver, Col 

has just returned from France, where he has been maki 
me inve t . \iter having studied conditions at the 
front, Judge Lindsay returns hlled with enthusiasm concerning 

the work that is being done for the soldier lads by the Sal 
tion Army While in Chicago he left a message with the 
riot concerning the work of this organizatiotr His story 


GOOD expression for American enthusiasm is 
“T am crazy about—this, that, or the other thing 
Well, “I am crazy 


about the Salvation Army’—the Salvation Army as | 


that excites our admiration.” 


saw it and mingled with it and the doughboys in the 
trenches. And when | happened to be passing through 
Chicago today and saw an appeal for the Salvation 


\rmv | remembered what our boys so often shouted 


out to me as I passed them in the trenches and back of 
the ling “Judge, when you get back home tell the 
Iks not to forget the Salvation Army. They are the 
real thing.” 
THEIR DOUGIINUTS APPROVED 


\nd | know they are the real thing. I have 
shared with the boys the doughnuts and chocolate and 


ee that seemed to be so much better than any other 


doughnuts or coffee or chocolate I ever tasted before. 
\nd when it seemed so wonderful to me after just 
a mild sort of experience down a shell swept road, 
through the damp and cold of a French winter day, 
vhat must it be to those bovs after trench raids or 
redhot scraps down rain soaked trenches or under the 
vet mists of No Man’s land? 


well I remember after the “Battle of Sheis- 


prey out boy s called it, following with one of them 
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an exciting chase around dead man’s curve down from 
the heights of Beaumont,'to draw up breathlessly in a 
shell torn village, to be welcomed by “de gang,” as it 
might seem at home, with the wild joyful acclaim: 
“Come this way, Judge, the old Salvation Army is stick- 
ing with us like a brother—sinkers and chocolate, coffee 
and cigarets.” 


VISITS THEM IN CELLAR 


And down around the broken buildings, with shells 
still whizzing overhead, I was rushed by a group of 
cheery doughboys to meet Miss So and So, and Miss 
So and So (their names somewhere in my notebook), 
down an old cellar, cleared of debris. 

Over the cheeriest fire I ever saw, boiling in good 
American lard, were the finest lot of fried cakes I ever 
put in my mouth. In America two of them—however 
good—would have put me out of business—but two, 
three, four, and five only served to whet my appetite, 
to the delight of one of the boys—who was just a 
good natured little rascal in my court seven years be- 
fore. And if all this for a sedentary judge, what must 
it have meant to those boys? Do you wonder they love 
the Salvation Army? 

They know the proper way to a brave boy’s heart 
under conditions like that. And they have a right to 
the affections of our boys. 

Listen to some of the stories they tell me: “You 
see, Judge, the good old Salvation Army is the real 
thing. They don’t put on no airs. There ain’t no flub- 
dub about ’em and you don’t see their mugs in the 
fancy magazines much. Why, you would never see 
one of them in Paris around the hotels. Good Lord, 
you'd never know they existed, Judge, unless you came 
right up here as close to the front line as the colonel 
will let you.” 

And they stick close to the boys as those fried 
cakes must stick to their “tummys.” 

“Why, Judge,” said an enthusiastic urchin—yes, he 
seemed just that, so boyish in his enthusiasm—“after 
the battle yesterday we couldn’t get those women out 
of the village till they’d seen every fellow had at least 
a dozen fried cakes and all the coffee or chocolate he 
could pile in. We just had to drag ’em out, for the boys 
love ‘em too much to lose ’em—we weren’t goin’ to 
take no chances. Not much, for our Salvation ladies.” 


CO-OPERATIVE COOKING 


And there in the old cellar the boys crowded around 
helping the lassies with their work—one preparing a 
great half-barrel like a tin tub for the roasting fire, 
another sneaking out under shell fire bringing in the 
wood, as he never did for mother back home in all his 
life, so joyful at the task, eyes beaming with anticipa- 
tion, as the fried cakes crackled and sizzled with each 
new panful piled into the boiling grease. 

I felt like a kid myself, and no more than those 
boys, can I ever forget that cheery fireside beyond shell 
torn Seicheprey, down in that old cellar as the sparks 
flew up, no brighter than those boys’ eyes as they 
seemed glued to the sizzling pots, when not munching 
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doughnuts and gulping down their hot coffee as they 
never did before. O, it was great. 

“And, say, judge,” chirped a ruddy faced, stomach- 
joyed kid, “these guys don’t preach to us, neither. They 
just feed us up—that’s what they do. And when you 
see what those ladies are doing, how can a kid keep 
from being good?” That’s just a faint glimpse of our 
boys before the peaceful, lovely firelights of the Salva- 
tion Army in France. 


SAME ON BRITISH FRONT 


And when I came to British headquarters I heard 
of a thousand wonderful things the Salvation Army has 
done and is doing for the ““Tommies” and I think of the 
thousand other good things they are doing for our 
boys, too. 

When I left France just a few days ago, as that 
actual few weeks now seems, I went over to call on 
Capt. Archie Roosevelt, one of the four brave sons of 
the man the American soldiers asked me most about. 
And Archie looked so fine and yet so pale from the long 
weeks of suffering in the hospital, I felt I might be 
wearing on his strength to talk too long, and when I 
was about to leave a light came in his fine face and he 
fairly shouted to me, “You tell dad when you see him 
that the first chance he gets to be sure and say a good 
word for the Salvation Army. They are the real thing 
over here, judge.” 

And after hearing Archie relate the tales of their 
heroism as he had personally witnessed it with our 
dead and dying and wounded and hungry boys, you 
couldn’t help but take off your hat and shout for the 
Salvation Army—and, what is more important, go down 
in your purse and dig up all you’ve got to spare for 
them. The other war charities are all right—but the 
words of the boys everywhere over there ring in my 
ears over here: “Whatever you do, don’t forget the 
Salvation Army.” 

And when I was at the American front one of my 
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companions at one time was that magnificent Ameri- 
can, Floyd Gibbons, Chicago newspaper reporter. I 
was with him a short time before Chateau Thierry, 
where, like the brave fellow we all knew him to be, he 
never hesitated to take every desperate chance a soldier 
takes to get the real thing and the real story of our 
boys for his readers in the peaceful calm of their break- 
fast tables. 

I met one of our boys after Chateau Thierry and, 
knowing I had been along the front with Floyd, he told 
me a thrilling story of the battle and how as a soldier 
he had ducked for cover from the German shells and 
machine guns, 


when,” he continued, “all of a sudden 
I looked back and saw Gibbons making for a tree that 
had sheltered me till it got too hot for anything alive 
to hang to. I wanted to yell to him for God’s sake to 
duck, when I saw him go forward through an open 
wheat field to a little rise where he could see the real 
show. 


A NARROW ESCAPE 


“Then suddenly he went down on his belly and a 
shell tore that poor old tree to smithereens. How Gib- 
Gee, but 
he is the luckiest fellow I know to lose nothing but an 


bons ever escaped alive is too much for me. 


eye and get soaked twice through the arm.” 

And that is just what Gibbons was doing in order 
to see that his American readers had the “real thing.” 
Just like him—thinking about them, not about himself. 
That’s why he is so admired, loved, and respected as 
cne of the best, if not the very best, war correspondents 
in Europe. How glad I was on leaving Paris to hear 
from the newspaper boys that minus a good eye “Floyd 
is himself again.” 

Along the front he never failed to say a good word 
for the Salvation Army. I wish I had a million to give 
them—but I am going on a lecture tour for govern- 
ment work and the war, and I’ll not forget the message 
of the boys at the front: 

“Don’t forget the Salvation Army.” 


Three Saving Truths of God 


W. R. Nicoll in the British Weekly 


T may be xew to us, but this is no new situation for 
faith. Men and women have often stood where we 
stand today, under the lowering clouds of war, try- 

ing to rally their faith in God and in one another. It is 
by no means the first time that people of God have had 
to keep their feet from slipping, and to lift their eyes 
above the dust and noise of things to the Eternal Pur- 
pose. 


VIOLENCE IN EARLY DAYS 


The Psalter by itself is a daily reminder of this, 
and the ninety-third psalm especially. The great central 


powers of the East were pouring like a cataract over 
the country, threatening to overturn the entire order of 
faith and justice in the small land of Palestine. The 
psalmist looked out, as we today look out, upon a 
flooded world—flooded by roaring tides of violence. 
“The floods have lifted up their voice; the floods lift up 
their waves.” And the voice is meant to be as daunting 
as the wave; sometimes it is. Well, when our ears are 
dinned not only with the clash of armies, but with the 
exulting cries of an expected triumph over us, we shall 
do best if we fall back, like the psalmist, on three sav- 
ing truths about our God. 








I. 


God’s throne is the first encouragement. “The Lord 
reigneth.” 


“Thy throne is established of old: 
thou art from everlasting. 
The floods have lifted up, O Lord, 
the floods have lifted up their voice; 
the floods have lifted up their waves. 
The Lord on high is mightier than the noise of many 
waters, 
Yea, than the mighty waves of the sea.” 


This is the witness of faith by which we are called to 
honour God in broken days. In spite of loud assertions 
to the contrary, in spite of all attempts to ignore or 
deny the Divine will, the Lord reigneth. We acknowl- 
edge today that the world has not broken loose from 
his control. He does reign supreme. The nations may 
have turned unruly, but he rules; his throne is set and 
stable. 

This is the first article of our faith, especially dur- 
ing times of stress and dismay. Many have received 
strength to die in that faith. Many also at home have 
received strength to live by it, when death has come up 
into their homes; they have been enabled to say: “O 
death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory? Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Many more are in 
active service, surviving in soul as well as in body, be- 
cause they stay themselves morning by morning on the 
old cry and confidence, “Thy throne is established of 
old.” 


HOW TO “CARRY ON” 


And we must all set ourselves to this, for, if we 
are to carry on, we must be carried by this unflinching 
reliance on him whose throne is subject to no earthly 
revolution. If a man’s wisdom is to be judged by his 
hopes—and ‘surely that is a fair and searching test of 
human life—it is the measure and the quality of our 
trust in God’s power which may be said tc classify us, 
proving that some are less ardent and tenacious than 
others. Yet in the faith and fellowship of Jesus Christ 
we have all a living assurance that God’s kingdom is 
God’s care. Whatever we may miss in the shape of out- 
ward and immediate evidence, ours is the inner guaran- 
tee that no floods of wrong can sweep away the order 
of his will. In his company we make our act of faith 
still, and honour him as we rally ourselves by retaining 
our hope unabated. 

In King Arthur’s day, we are told how Merlin built 
him a mighty palace, over which a statue of the king 
himself was erected. Britain was seething with turmoil, 
but the statue towered and shone over the countryside 
round Camelot, to remind the harassed peasantry that 
there was still a king in power, to redress their wrongs. 
The very sight of it was a visible sacrament of courage 
and endurance. 
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And eastward fronts the statue, and the crown 
And both the wings are made of gold, and flame 
At sunrise till the people in far fields, 

Wasted so often by the heathen hordes, 

Behold it, crying, “We have still a King.” 


So with us in our faith and fellowship today. Look- 
ing out over a torn Europe and over our broken hopes 
and homes, we, in the Church of the living God, lift our 
eyes to the Cross and Throne of the Lord, crying, “We 
have still a King.” The Lord does reign. 


II. 


But God’s throne would not be enough for us. We 
need One who will not only reign over us, but speak 
to us. And so we read, “Thy testimonies are very sure.” 
They are more sure than our testimonies to him. For 
God testifies to himself, tells us something of his pur- 
pose, reveals to us glimpses and hints of his meaning 
under it all. Let us have ears for his voice. The other 
and lower voices are loud around us. “The floods have 
lifted up their voice,” sometimes blustering, sometimes 
subtle, whispering to us that it is no longer any use 
for us to go on, threatening us with evil if we dare to 
persist. We are plagued and troubled by these voices, 
even those of us who have not to stand the drenching 
onset of the wave itself. But faith is still lifting up the 
witness: “The Lord on high is mightier than the noise 
of many waters. Thy testimonies are very sure.” 


A MORNING PRIVILEGE 


It is a saving experience to have our ears open 
every day, before we open our newspapers in the morn- 
ing, to the still, small voice of the Lord, speaking to us 
of himself, to nerve our wills, to encourage our hearts, 
and to check our godless passions and impatience. His 
testimonies are not dreams of our wistful spirits; they 
are “very sure,” reliable and real communications, 
voices that reach us from the great Beyond, assuring 
us that “all is well” with our beloved who have gone 
before us, and that all shall be well with us, and what- 
ever comes upon the earth. Our faith is the response to 
this revelation. 

If God is our Father and King, he must wish to say 
something to us, to assure us personally that his good- 
ness is never without purpose, and his purpose never 
without goodness at its heart. And this is our second 
strength and succor, that we have a God who does 
speak to us, a God who lets us know something of what 
he is and of the direction in which he is moving. 


Ill. 


A God who reigns is much; a God who speaks is 
much; but a God who shelters is more. A throne may 
be far away. Even testimonies might come from a dis- 
tance. But the saving of life is in a God who is near, in 
fellowship with us, touching and holding us. And this 
also is ours. “Holiness becometh Thy house, O Lord, 
forever.” That is the last word of the psalm, the climax 
of man’s confidence. God provides sanctuary and shelter 
for us in his household, when we are exposed to this 
rough and bleak world. We are with him, not only as 
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those over whom he rules, not only as those to whom 
he speaks, but as those for whom he makes intimate 
provision. We are his household, and it becomes us to 
be “holy”—that is, to live in the spirit of his household, 
obedient to his discipline and loyal to his orders. 


WHAT IS HOLINESS? 


Holiness means a good life, good because it belongs 
to God, sharing his interests and aims. Our Lord Jesus 
has translated this for us, by assuring us that it means 
doing the will of God. “Whoso doeth the will of My 
Father in heaven, the same is My brother and sister 
and mother.” These are the simple and exacting terms 
of the Holy Family. God’s household is, today, for all 
who can say, “Thy will be done.” 

Nothing can put us out of that Divine household 
except our own wilfulness, our disposition to be selfish 
and to spare ourselves, our secret rebelliousness against 
the orders of the household, our waywardness, our in- 
dolence. Short of that, we are safe in his sanctuary. It 
is ours to make this saving truth our own, by diligent 
submission and cheerful compliance. For we need never 
be strangers to God. We are not left to ourselves, not 
for one moment. His household is inviolate for us, if 
we but choose to remain within his care and order, as 
it becomes us. 


Fear tells my heart that I may be 

Some day an alien from Thy door, 
May cease Thy lovely face to see, 

And hear Thy whispers never more. 


Tell me that hour shall never come, 
Plant me so deep Thy courts among, 
That I may have my final home 
And end, where I began my song. 


Those who can sincerely ask for such an assurance 
are those who say, Holiness, devotion, loyalty, “becom- 
eth Thy House, O Lord, forever.” They know the con- 
ditions of fellowship, and they care to breathe the 
atmosphere of service and obedience and sacrifice which 
fills the Divine household. When they have told God 
that their will is to do and to bear his will, they find, to 
the saving of their souls, that he tells them of their 
certain shelter in his household. Let us be sure of that. 
Let us be satisfied with it. It is our duty, day by day, 
to keep at home with him in this common spirit. And, 
like all duties, it will reward and enrich the soul, in all 
the fasts and in all the festivals of life. 





Dr. Willett’s Article 


Note: Dr. Willett was called from 
the city, and his next article of the series 
on the Second Coming of Christ will be 


delayed for one week. 
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Sergeant Robert Willett Writes 
Home 


VERY reader of the Century will greatly enjoy 
f the following letter written to the family of Dr. 

H. L. Willett by his son Robert, who as a ser- 
geant with the American Expeditionary Forces is serv- 
ing his country in France, being located at one of the 
base hospitals. 





Beau Desert, July 7, 1918. 
DEAR FaMILy: 

Another batch of mail arrived last night and I was 
among those also present. As much as we appreciated 
mail in Camp it was nothing to the joy that was dis- 
played here when the mail man began sorting out his 
piles of letters. Work was temporarily shoved into the 
background and you might have thought T. R. himself 
had come to town or that the war had been called off. 
Then every individual who had been fortunate enough 
to have his name read made for some secluded spot, 
whether bunk, shady nook, or stony road, there to de- 
vour, with eager eyes and hungry heart the news from 
home. Here and there, one could hear expressions of 
mirth, or the opposite, as the reading continued, and 
then individuals gathered into groups to exchange news 
for news. In an hour everybody was familiar with all 
the “inside dope” on American political, social and 
sporting news. Such is the process of events each time 
the mail arrives. 

This past week has been a very strenuous orfe for 
us. Beginning Wednesday, we of the Chicago delega- 
tion celebrated our first anniversary as soldiers; you 
remember we were sworn into the service on July 3rd 
of last year—and Thursday was a holiday. 

Most of us went into Bordeaux in the morning for 
the parade and it was the first time we had a chance 
to see just how much the French people think of the 
Americans. In everyday life there isn’t much chance 
to show the real feeling, but in a parade it is very evi- 
dent. The poilus are given their share of the applause, 
but the first American troops that pass get the real 
cvation, and the cheering keeps up until the last com- 
pany has passed. Then is the time that you realize 
that these heroic and staunch servants of humanity are 
counting heavily on the Sammies to terminate the 
greatest massacre in the history of the world. 


* . * 


The last four years have changed the French peo- 
ple a great deal. That frivolity and light-heartedness 
which was so apparent before the war is practically 
gone and everyone is working—working for those who 
have gone, maybe only for a while, maybe for good, 
but working nevertheless with a courage and endurance 
that stamps itself on your memory as clearly as if it 
were a red-hot brand. It is wonderful to see, and my 
only regret is that every American can’t see the same 
things that I have in the last few weeks. Our part has 
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been so pitifully small both here and at home that it 
could be almost blotted off the page and never be 
missed, and I am thinking of Liberty loan, W. S. S., 
the draft, etc. 

| think if you could just see and hear what some 
ot our own men have gone through—I don’t mean as 
individuals, but parts of a large unit now at the front— 
if you could—but the censor stops me, and, besides, I’m 
growing too warm (it is only 95 here in the coolest 
spot I could find); but there is so much that America 
has to learn about this war, and so many people think 
they are sacrificing so much, that I feel that they ought 
to know how little they really are doing, when put 
alongside of a nation that has endured four years of 
the struggle and is still fighting—at the front as well 
as at home—as we Americans never thought of fight- 
ing. But I mustn't let my feelings get the better of 
me, so will take it out on the weather. 


* * * 


Talk about hot! Man! 
ice palace compared to this place during the day, but 


The devil’s abode is an 
fortunately the nights are cool. But the days are ter 
rific—and flies! I thought I had seen flies, but there 
are more around here in a minute than I ever saw in 
a day at home, and they are a particular breed, in fact, 
| believe, closely related to the leech—savage, hungry 
and persistent. But Chuck and Cole, two of my com- 
rades, went into Bordeaux today and I asked them to 
get me some mosquito netting with which to drape my 
cot. It may look like a royal 17th century bed, but if 
it keeps the flies out, what care I? 

My duties since I have been here have consisted 
of guard duty once every five days, and superintending 
details ’twixt and ‘tween times. The guard duty ts real 

loaded guns and revolvers, and upon occasion we use 
them. not for deadly purposes, but to convey to certain 
individuals the idea that we mean business, but en tout 
guard duty is very quiet. To make the rounds of the 
euard takes a full hour, which will suggest the size of 
the camp. Am on duty tonight and have been trying 
to snatch a little sleep today, but the flies persist in 
annoying me, and as they understand neither French, 
English nor profanity, I gave up the struggle 

Last Saturday Cole and I were detailed to go with 
the ambulances out of town about forty-five miles to 
assist in unloading a trainload of wounded, and trans- 
We left here 


at 6:30 p. m. and picked up en route two nurses and a 


port the men to a nearby base hospital. 


lieutenant, which made our trip more pleasant. At 1 
a m. the train arrived with 600 men, seventy-five per 
cent of whom were stretcher cases and the rest could 
walk. 


Cross trains and, to sum up all of its characteristics in 


The train was one of the specially built Red 


one word, it was e fi ient to the highest degree. The 
wounded men were all Americans who had taken part 
in the last drive around Chateau-Thierry and Soissons, 
and had been shipped down here directly from the front. 
hey had been forty-eight hours on the way, were tired 
and sore and little inclined to talk, so I learned very 
little, but they all wanted to get back for another swipe 
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at the Huns. Some were badly shot to pieces, but the 
majority had broken legs or arms and bore the pain 
with little grumbling. By 4 a. m. the train was empty 
and we started home soon after, arriving just in time 
for steak and French fried at mess. 


* * * 


As in America, there is a national phrase here that 
all merchants and dealers use when reproached by cus- 
tomers for high prices, namely, “c’est la guerre” (“it’s 
the war”). When in doubt they all say it, and already 
our men are very proficient in pronouncing those words, 
though it may comprise their total knowledge of the 
language. As usual, the Y. M. C. A. is the center of 
town and the center of all activity. Eats, reading, 
writing and loafing facilities are all abundantly sup- 
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plied and the management is as efficient and capable 
as could be desired. We won't realize until after the 
war how much good the “Y.” has done and is doing, 
but even now the boys all regard the “Y.” as a necessity, 
though it is taken for granted everywhere. When you 
strike a place without one, then you miss it and realize 
what it means, because the by-word among the soldiers 
seems to be, “Probably the ‘Y.’ has it,” no matter what 
the article in question may be. 

This is more than I expected to write, because 


Why Boycott 
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there is so little going on that I have to save some news 
for later letters! But I’m gettting so good at type- 
writing (this letter having consumed only five hours) 
that I couldn’t resist, and this is the result. 

Remember me to all the friends, and love to you, 
dearest family. It’s you I’m thinking of all day and 
all night and praying that I can live up to your wishes 
and hopes. 

Goodbye, and write soon and often. 

Roser. 


the Preacher r 


By David M. Jones 


EVERAL of our states have laws prohibiting boycot- 
ting, and the majority of the rest have made rulings 
proving it illegal. It, like blackmail, is a weapon to 

which a certain type of unprincipled people would always 
resort, if permitted; the fact that the state prohibits it, 
proves its popularity with such characters, and its power 
to injure those boycotted. All this is to protect busi- 
ness enterprises, of course, but there is a form of boy- 
cotting among church people which is just as subtle and 
just as paralyzing to the pastor, as any of these proven 
illegal practises are to any other man’s business. If it is 
ever wrong, why then resort with impunity to such methods 
toward those who strive to lead us spiritually ? 


SOME CRIMES OF MINISTERS 


Does the preacher fail to call upon some family as 
often as is deemed proper? The whole family refuses to 
help support him, either financially or spiritually. Does he, 
burdened with heavy problems, absent-mindedly fail to 
greet some brother when he meets him in the street? The 
brother at once retaliates by becoming his sworn enemy. 
Does he favor some particular man for election to the of- 
fice of deacon or elder? The man who wanted it, and did 
not get it, has no further use for him. Does he need to 
reprove some loose tongued sister for her gossip? She 
retaliates by using that tongue to stir up discord against 
him. Does he happen to know of some grave social dan- 
ger which menaces the child of some home? The parents 
resent his well-meant warning and no longer attend church. 
If he is able to prove to some woman who prides herself 
upon being all right that she is really a hypocrite, she never 
forgives him, and joins the forces against him. If he knows 
of some dishonesty, or unchristian act, on the part of an 
elder or a deacon, and tries to lead him to make it right, 
he also, not openly of course, but covertly and shrewdly, 
plans his downfall. If some member of his church board 
is proving a stumbling block to weaker members or to non- 
christians, and the pastor tries either to reform him, or to 
remove him from his place of prominence, he, too, becomes 
a secret enemy. 

These examples could be multiplied by hundreds, and 


still not tell all the story of the various petty things which ° 


constitute the reasons for ministerial boycotts. These are 
annoying, of course, and the specters of such dead souls 


serve to furnish unbidden guests to entertain the minister 
during his sleepless nights. 
human nature. 


But these are all frailties of 
Even in his sufferings, the minister can 
find it in his heart, at least part of the time, to pray, “Father 
forgive them.” I have sometimes wondered how many 
of these prayers are unanswered. 

But here is another form of ministerial boycott more 
serious than any of these. It is from this other kind that 
ministers suffer more deeply, and they often give up en- 
tirely, which is, of course, just what the boycotters desire. 
A man may be a consecrated, conscientious pastor ; his life 
may be above reproach; he may be an earnest personal 
worker, and his ministry be most fruitful, but, if he chance 
to be a little more charitable toward various shades of be- 
lief with which he comes in contact, somewhat different 
from those of his church, he is immediately marked. If he 
should let it be known that he himself does not hold strictly 
to all the tenets laid down by his church, matters are made 
worse. If he should happen to let fall some remark which 
could be construed to show that he is liberal in his belief, 
he is fortunate if some time some conservative group does 
not succeed in branding him a heretic. There is small 
chance for him in the ministry after this occurs. Usually 
he senses the situation before the crisis comes, and drops 
out of sight, taking up some other business where he can 
not only make a better living for himself and family, but 
may also worship God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience. But the scar is deep, if indeed the wound ever 
heals. 

THE PENALTIES OF LIBERALISM 


After all, have we not thought entirely too much about 
what we believe, and entirely too little about what we are, 
or what we are doing? Are any of us justified in thinking 
that what we believe is altogether right, and that which 
everyone else believes is wrong? Are any two of us 
exactly alike in our interpretation of the Scriptures? Who 
made me a judge to judge my neighbor’s convictions, or 
him a judge to judge mine? Where has all our contention 
over what we believe led us? In the light of all the op- 
portunities of the last nineteen hundred years, do we find 
anything in the present conditions in heathendom, and in 
so-called Christian lands, about which to be particularly 
proud? Where would heathendom be now, if, instead of 
wrangling over beliefs, we had put forth every effort to do 
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what God has asked of his followers? Where, even, would 
this war have been? In the light of the resurrection, will 
it shock us, I wonder, if God raises up from the graves of 
the heretics, souls as white as ours? After all, we would 
all have been called heretics, if we had lived a few hundred 
years ago. 

PATRONIZING THE CHURCH GROCER 


But, added to these serious ways in which a minister 
is boycotted, there are some really ridiculous. Take, for 
example, the idea that he must patronize the business and 
professional men of his church, or they will not patronize 
him. If there is a doctor, or a dentist, in his membership, 
he dare not go to another, without danger of offence. It 
makes no difference if the doctor is a quack, or is from the 
wrong school, or if the dentist is a back number, and all 
other discerning people go elsewhere, he must hide all pref- 
erences and prejudices, and submit his family to their in- 
efficiency. This, of course, is not always true of the large 
city church. In fact, it is only in the smaller places that 
most of these things occur. He must buy his groceries of 
his church grocer, even if he knows that there is a com- 
bine to boost prices, and that the near-by city will deliver 
them to his door for much less. 

Some real domestic tragedies result from this situa- 
tion 

ne minister’s family, upon making a change in loca- 
tion, found the need for a new rug. Funds were low, as 
always after a move. The little wife had in mind a really 
beautiful carpet of soft, harmonious shades, which was 
within their means, and which she had seen in the neigh- 
boring city. But her husband, mindful of former troubles, 
and unwilling to arouse enmity so soon, urged her to let him 
see what the local store could give them. With the reluc- 
tance born of sad experience, she consented. An hour later, 
preacher and proprietor arrived with the best the house 
afforded for the money. The proprietor, eagerly anxious to 
please, unrolled the rug upon the floor. It lay there, a 
hideous riot of glaring colors, and he stood back proudly 
awaiting her joyful acceptance. What could she do? Its 
one good point was that it would not wear out, and this, 
in time, became the chief of its annoyances. Eventually, 
with its vivid reds and greens still undimmed, it was sent 
to the rug weavers, and came back much smaller, but also, 
much subdued. 


rHE PREACHER’S BABY CARRIAGE 


| remember once, when a little chap came to my broth- 
er’s family, there was need for a new baby carriage. My 
sister carefully described the kind she wanted, but my 
brother thought best to see first what could be done in the 
home town. Accordingly, he visited the local dealer, and 
although he could not find what his wife had described, he 
talked to her over the telephone, and advised her to take 
the one offered, and she consented. When it was delivered, 
instead of the snug, hood-protected carriage of her dreams, 
he was called upon to accept a big ornate affair, with a 
frivolous, lace-be-ruffled parasol, which was no protection 


against either wind or sun—unless both should come from 
straight up! She got exactly what she did not want—for 
ten dollars more than what she wanted would have cost 
in the nearest city; and she realized every time she used it 
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that it was probably the discard of the mothers of the town 
for the last ten years. But she had been loyal to the home 
merchant, simply because she was the minister’s wife. No 
one else in town would have taken what she had to accept. 

Then, there is the disadvantage, in a small town, of 
buying garments, or millinery, or dress goods, and possibly 
meeting on the street ina few days the lewd woman of the 
village clothed in duplicate. Or the problem of the church- 
member agent, who comes to the door with articles which, 
however good they may be, must be sold for a larger price 
than paid elsewhere. Of course, such people would resent 
charity, and yet that is just the spirit in which the minister’s 
wife buys. 

RIGHTS OF THE MINISTER 


Why is this handicap put upon ministers? Why do 
our church people feel that they must put strings upon 
everything that he does, or believes, or says? If people 
could only recognize that their minister is a full grown man, 
and should be given a man’s privileges, the way would be 
easier for him. He doesn’t want any ten per cent discount, 
or any half fare, as if he is an object of charity. But he 
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does want a man’s wage—at least as much as is paid to any 
other skilled laborer—with a man’s privilege to spend it 
how and where he pleases like any other man. 

If each person who becomes disaffected would keep 
his grouch to himself, the minister would not suffer so 
much. But the grouches have some magnetic attraction 
for each other, and they soon form the nucleus of a faction 
which becomes an opposing element. It may be that these 
people are not those most interested in the church or its 
welfare. It may be that they are the least spiritual of all 
its members. But nothing seems to paralyze those at the 
head of the church affairs or strike panic to the heart of the 
church membership so quickly as to let the fact become 
known that some one has refused to support the pastor 
financially. It is here that the boycott begins to get in its 
deadly work. This is hastened materially, aiso, if some one 
can start the rumor that the minister has been asked to 
resign. 

A CALL TO PATIENCE 


If the boycotting of one engaged in secular enterprises 
is illegal, is it not all the more reprehensible to boycott one 
engaged in spiritual enterprises? Of course, “boycott” is 
not a pretty word. It is not a pretty business, either. It is 
this ungodly attitude on the part of thoughtless or small- 
souled members which is responsible for much of the fric- 
tion in our churches, and which so disheartens our min- 
isters that many of them, even of our best, leave the min- 
istry entirely. And 1 do not blame them. Yet, it is only 
by the Godly patience and charity of those who stay with 
us, and bear with our weakness and selfishness, for the 
sake of the glorious church which ought to be, that we will 
ever be led to the heights of Christian fellowship to attain 
which Christ prayed and died. 





The disciples of Providence are not deceived: they know by 
how many secret ways, how many hands, and how many opposite 
intentions he brings about his own great designs.—Madame Sevigne. 





The Coming of the Golden Age 
By Meade E. Dutt 


GOLDEN AGE, so long have human hearts 
() Awaited thee! From yon dim, distant peak 
Of cycles past have Prophet-eyes beheld 
Thy radiance. Of thee hath Poet sung; 
For thee hath Warrior flashed a keen-edged sword 
To right the wrong, and crush the despot’s pow’r. 
Hail! Hail! For we behold thy rosy dawn! 


But wait, O Soul, ’tis not with silver trump, 

Or silken banners flung to golden light, 

Or chargers prancing o’er a flow’r-strewn path; 
O, no—but in a great Gethsemane 

Of sweat and agony this Golden Age 

Is born! The fateful hour comes on—the Blood— 
The Sacrifice—the Death. 


What mean these Stars 
Upon that field of stainless white? They are 
Our Mothers’ Gifts—our Nation’s Pledge—our Life. 
They are the heralds of the Age-to-be, 
Whose each Command is just; whose Hunger, Peace; 
And best of all, whose only Law is Love. 
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‘OUR BIBLE 


By Herbert L. Willett 


One of the most popular volumes ever 
published by The Christian Century Press. 
This recent book by Dr. Willett has been 
received with real enthusiasm by the re- 
ligious and educational press of the coun- 
try. The following are a few of the 
estimates passed upon the volume: 


“Just the book that has been needed for a long time 
for thoughtful adults and senior students, a plain 
statement of the sources and making of the books of 
the Bible, of their history, of methods of criticism and 
interpretation and of the place of the Bible in the life 
of today.”—Religious Education. 


“Every Sunday school teacher and religious worker 
should read this book as a beginning in the important 
task of becoming intelligently religious.”—Biblical 
World. 


“The book will do good service in the movement 
which is now rapidly discrediting the aristocratic 
theology of the past.”—The Public. 


“The man who by long study and wide investiga- 
tion, aided by the requisite scholarship and prompted 
by the right motive—the love of truth, not only for 
truth’s sake but for humanity’s sake—can help us to 
a better understanding of the origin, history and value 
of the Bible, has earned the gratitude of his fellow- 
men. This we believe is what Dr. Willett has done 
in this volume.”—Dr. J. H. Garrison in The Christian- 
Evangelist. 


“Professor Willett has here told in a simple, graphic 
way what everybody ought to know about our Bible.” 
—Jenkin Lloyd Jones in Unity. 


“Dr. Willett has the rare gift of disclosing the mind 
of the scholar in the speech of the people.”—North- 
western Christian Advocate. 


“Interesting and illuminating, calculated to stimu- 
late and satisfy the mind and to advance the devo- 
tional as well as the historical appreciation of the 
Bible.”—Homiletic Review. 


“One can recall a half-dozen volumes having to do 
with the origin and the formation of the Scriptures, 
all of them valuable, but not one so practical and 
usable as this book.”—Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones. 


“This readable work distinctly illuminates both 
background and f»reground of the most wonderful of 
books.”—Chicago Herald. 


“The book evinces an evangelical spirit, intellectual 
honesty and ripe scholarship."—Augsburg Teacher. 


“Scholarly but 
Advance. 


thoroughly simple.”—Presbyterian 


“A brilliant and most interesting book.”—Christian 
Endeavor World. 
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Professor Taylor Reviews Four 
Important Books 


HE Necessiry or Curist. By W. E. Orchard. Whatever 
’r. Orchard writes has freshness, vigor of thinking and 


charm of | style. An eclectic would say this was an 
able scholastic attempt to put Christ into the canon of mod- 
A disciple will 
find it a fine exposition of Christ’s place in them. The preacher 


ern liberal philosophy and scientific thinking 


to the common people will find it useful in his own study, but 
may be compelled to question some propositions made on be- 
half of the mind of the modern man, for he will find that it is 
the philosophical and educated mind that Dr. Orchard talks 
about rather than that of the average man. The discussion 
covers “The Necessity of (¢ hrist” to Thought, Religion, Chris 
tianity, Personality, Society and God. It is a rich bill of fare 
and ably served. (Dutton, $1.00.) 


* * * 


Universat Service THE Hore or Humanity By Liberty 
Hi. Bailey. President Bailey is always a poet as well as a scien- 


tist—a combination of qualities that will be more and more 


highly prized as science develops a better adjustment to life 
and mind. This volume was written before we entered the 
war, but was published after our enlistment, and it is a fine 
comment upon the sanity of the author that though he offers a 
substitute for military training he utters no word that needs to 
be changed by our declaration of war. He pleads for a scien- 
tific attitude of mind that facts may always be examined befor 


judements are formulated and emotions aroused; he asks if 
there is not as much to be gained by a training in the arts 
human service, through science and the humanities, as through 
war. He denies that “business is war”; that labor can ever win 
by “class war”; that no form of service but the military will 
challenge the heroic. As an educator he pleads for a reverence 
for the earth and its gifts and for humanity and its rights, and 
asks that education be for service, not for personal prowess. 


(Sturgis & Walton. $1.00.) 


Wuat Is Fair By Wm. L. Raymond, Dean of the Col- 


lege of Applied Science, University of lowa. This w 





out little volume might be accepted as the most enlightened 


‘ 


statement of the case of the corporation before a critical pub- 


lic. It demands that the corporation be “fair” in the sense that 
it deal honestly and frankly with the public and recognize that 
it has rights. It condemns all those corporate methods that 
have been branded unfair by modern public judgment, but 
also defends certain “rights” of the corporation that a public 


1 too much exploited 


is inclined to condemn, such as “all the 
traffic will bear” theory of profit, the watering of stock in pri- 
te business, though not in the case of a public utility; he 


ks that public regulation of a utility be charged up as a 
hazard to the business. While the position is an advance 
one from the corporation and average “business” viewpoint 
it is quite conservative from that of the reformer who would 
grant a reasonable profit on actual investment and demand 
that the service then be made as cheap as possible that the 
public might have the advantage. (John Wiley & Sons. $1.) 


} * * 
\ Leacue or Nations. By Theodore Marburg, formerly 
U. S. Minister to Belgium. In this small book is as able 


analysis and defense of the League of Nations idea as is in 
print. We hear much talk about it and note from time to 
time that President Wilson's advocacy of it meets with re- 
sponses from first one and then another of the responsible 
tatesmen among our allies. Mr. Marburg has been one of 
the pioneers in promoting the idea and his experience as a 
diplomat and student of international law and history fits him 
well to present the case. The layman feels that his proposals 





are very moderate and conservative and can see no reason 
why the allied nations should not demand that the essential 
plan be incorporated in the terms of peace. Every public 
speaker and writer owes it to our cause to acquaint himself 
first hand with the principles of the league and to advocate 
them on all occasions. (MacMillan. 50 cts.) 


Atva W. TAYLor. 
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Speaking for Christ’ 


HAT a wonderful thing it was for that old-time doctor, 
Luke, to write his gospel. I like to think of him with 
all of the early manuscripts spread around him on his 
table, comparing them, studying them, setting the facts in or- 
derly arrangement and then carefully, in the purest Greek, writ- 
ing his story. 1 wonder if he dreamed what a mighty influence 
it would have? I wonder if he imag- 
ined the countless number it would pur- 
suade concerning the truth of Him of 
whom he wrote? To have written that 
beautiful gospel—what more could a 
man ask? 
3ut why are we not eager to speak 
for Christ? Why are we not eager to 
build some noble monument for Him? 
Do you ever think of the dollars you 
give for our church buildings and the 
good that will be accomplished in those 
churches? Do you ever think of the 
money you give for missions and the 
influence that you thus release? No doubt some heathen per- 
son has been converted by the use of your money—what if 
he or she were to walk into your home this evening and tell 
you the story of that conversion and the consequent deliver- 
ance and happiness! Perhaps you have some investment in 
Nanking University, in some hospital, in 


Rev. John E. Ewers 


some home, in some 
fund for ministerial relief, in church extension—brood over 
the cumulative effects and be happy. I know a minister who, 
some years ago, woke up a member of his church and kindled 
his enthusiasm. A year afterward this reawakened Christian 
moved to a far western community. His going was deeply re- 
gretted, but soon afterward he gathered a few people into his 
frontier home and started a church; later they called a min- 
ister and today they have a good, active church in that distant 
town. The minister sometimes thinks of this and his heart is 
made happy. 

Last summer on my vacation I ran, unexpectedly, into the 
first man I ever definitely won for Jesus Christ. He was a col- 
lege friend. It was very hard to approach him, some twenty 
years ago, and speak a good word for the Master. But his 
heart was hungry that Sunday afternoon for that word and 
he became a very sincere Christian. All these ‘years his light 
has been shining and it is one of my chief sources of joy. 

One day not long ago I met another old college friend in 
another city. He greeted me cordially, took me to his home, 
talked with me far into the night, and in the morning took me 
to his elegant office. There he opened his heart and told me 


*This article is based | on the International Uniform Tr for August 
25, “Speaking for Christ.” Scripture, Luke 12:8-12; Acts 1:8. 
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of his business success; told me of the big deals he had put 
across and of the large rewards business had given him. | 
left him and for days I was unsettled. I wondered whether | 
ought not to get into this business game and secure some of 
these financial prizes. Then one day I took down a book in 
which I have written the names of those who have in the past 
nineteen years joined the church under my ministry. Lovingly 
| read each name, and something of the circumstances sur- 
rounding each one came before me. I laid the book down sat- 
I was rich, surpassingly rich. I envied no millionaire. 
were my jewels. These were my riches. No bonds, 
stocks, houses, lands could compare in value with these whom 
| had helped to win to the Master. Then I thought how many 
of these would win others to Him, how they would rear their 
children in the church, how they would help reform the society 
of which they were a part, and I was quiet content. From that 
hour one thing alone has appealed to me as being of supreme 
worth—the leading of men and women, boys and girls into the 
Christian life and the developing of them in that life. 

If we are truly wise we will invest our energies in writing 
the gospel upon men’s hearts. Then, on through the countless 
years, the good influences which we have released will continue 
to develop and to multiply, making for a better world. 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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The War 
A Weekly Analysis 


SMASHING verification of what I said last week con- 

A cerning the collapse of the enemy plan for a decisive 

offensive has been given by the allied success in Picardy. 

| confess it came quicker and in larger measure than I had an- 

icipated. I did not suppose the effect of the Marne reverse 

ipon the enemy morale and the efficiency of the enemy com- 
and and organization had been so far-reaching. 

In three days the British, French and American forces 
orth and south of the Somme advanced further than they did 

four months of the first Somme battle—the battle which, in 
1916, we hailed as the “big push.” It is of course to be borne 

1 mind that the first Somme was an attack upon fortified posi- 
tions scarcely less powerful than those of the Hindenburg 
line, and that the tank made its debut as an experimental 
ethod of warfare. 

The second Somme battle—in progress as I write—is a 
battle in the open, and the tanks and “whippets,” are vastly 

ore numerous and their operators have developed a technique 
that could only come of experience. 

Since July 18—less than two months ago—the allies have 
viped out the menace to Paris and the menace to Amiens. Two 
reat enemy salients have been driven in. At least 60,000 pris- 
ners have been captured and probably 500 guns. The whole 
enemy front from Ypres to the Argonne has been rudely 
haken. 

After the retreat from the Marne the enemy still had a 
chance to recover the initiative by an immediate blow on the 
British front. The armies of the Bavarian crown prince, 
Rupprecht, had enjoyed a long rest and were practically intact. 
len divisions had been sent to aid the Prussian crown prince, 
but the remaining force was formidable. Rupprecht hesitated 
le indicated uneasiness by minor withdrawals from salient 
ositions. 

Foch accepted the hint and struck. The story is better 
known to the reader by now than it can be to the writer. I 
will not venture to predict what events may happen before 
this appears in type. Enough has happened already, however, 
to make it clear that the enemy’s last chance to recover has 
cone. Unless there is some utterly unforeseeable change in 
the situation the Hun is permanently on the defensive—on the 
defensive until he surrenders, so far as the west front is con- 
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The Diplomatic 
Background of 


the War 


BY CHARLES SEYMOUR 


Professor in Yale University 


A remarkably graphic and fascinating story 
of the maneuvering and 
European politics since 1874. It interprets the 
essential motifs of the several nations with 
unusual lucidity. No important diplomatic 
incident is overlooked. The reader feels that 
he is being piloted through the labyrinth of 
European political mysteries by a guide who 
speaks as one acquainted with inside condi- 
tions. It is a story worth reading and the 
narrative grips like the climax of a novel. 
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cerned. He may attempt something in Italy, but that is doubt- 
ful. The Austrian appetite for aggressive warfare will not be 
improved by what has taken place in France. Vienna must 
recall with derision the visit of Von Ludendorf to the Piave 
front after the failure of the Austrian offensive, when he in- 
sisted that the Austrian general staff must be Germanized. 

The events on the Picardy battle-field sustain the belief 
that there is trouble and discord in the supreme command of 
the enemy. There were indications of divided council in the 
vacillating course pursued during the retreat from the Marne. 
On the Somme the evidences of failure in high authority are 
even more conspicuous. 

Allowing for the suddenness of the attack and the sur- 
prise effect, the fact that after three days of fighting there was 
neither any determined attempt to stabilize the line, nor any 
adequate rear-guard action to cover a retreat is proof that 
things went sadly wrong somewhere. The large number of 
prisoners and guns captured points to demoralization of the 
rank and file unusual in the well-disciplined German army 

Although ten divisions of the original line had suffered 
enormous losses by the third day, only two reserve divisions 
had been identified as re-enforcements. Where were the re- 
serves? Was the crown prince holding them on his Vesle front? 

Vitally important railroads have been occupied or cut by 
the allies in their advance. The Cambrai-Paris railroad, cut at 
Chaulnes, is the spinal column of the Hun army in Picardy. It 
will not be surprising now if Foch follows this victory by 


q ‘ » ~ as f 9 h . ° » 
another smash further nort S. J. Duncan-Crark. 





Books 


A History or THE CuristiAN Cuurcn. By Williston Walker, 
D. D. The making of a competent church history is a work 
requiring many different gifts. There must be a mastering of 
material such as few other disciplines demand. There must 
be a judicial temper, which in spite of the best intentions few 
men possess. And there must be the art of narrative to the 
extent, at least, of making the work readable. Professor 
Walker comes about as near to the happy combination of 
these requisites as any teacher of Church History we know. 
We have a feeling, too, that he has made an earnest effort 
to break away from the familiar and hackneyed catagories of 
the ecclesiastical histories of the past. It is not quite pos- 
But he 


has at all events produced a book, which, though large, is 


sible to affirm with confidence that he has succeeded 


not devoid of deep human interest and literary charm. It 
would be almost a liberal education for a minister to read 
thoughtfully through these six hundred pages. He would 
preach the better for months afterward. The story of the 
Church of Christ through the centuries is one of the most 
thrilling narratives in literature. To tell it as compactly and 
convincingly as Professor Walker has done is a very worthy 
achievement. It is not too much to affirm that this is the 
best single volume work on the subject. Is it venturing too 
much to say that it is the last effort that will be made to cover 


so much ground in one book? (Scribner. $3.) 


Tue New Testament, translated from the Sinaitic Manu- 
script of Tischendorf. By H .T. Anderson. The story of the 
visit of Constantine Tischendorf to the monastery of St. Cath- 
erine at the traditional site of Mt. Sinai is familiar to all 
students of New Testament texts. Henry T. Anderson, who 
had busied himself through many years in the tasks of biblical 
translation, conceived the idea of putting into popular and 
accessible form the rare and impressive codex of the Leipsig 
scholar. This work is now published as a labor of love by 
his daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Pickett Anderson 
Timmins of this city It is limited to the New Testament 


material of the great Aleph text. The variations from the 
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usual renderings of the New Testament are not striking, but 
where they occur they are valuable as a commentary. In 
fact, any departure from the familiar phraseology of our com- 
mon versions is an advantage. We hardly expect a version of 
this sort to find a large audience, for its appeal is still largely 
restricted to Greek scholars. But this work puts a great manu- 
script within the reach of readers of English, and is a worthy 
monument to a devoted life. (Standard Publishing Company. 
$1.50.) 


Tue Binte at a Stncie Giance. By Richard G. Moulton. Dr. 
Moulton, of the English Department of the University of Chi- 
cago, has the gift of seeing a book as a whole; in fact he holds 
that only when thus viewed can a work of literature be rightly 
appreciated. In this little volume he attempts to give his 
readers this large point of view of the Bible. It is an exceed- 
ingly suggestive volume. (Macmillan. $1.) 


Curist AND Sorrow. By H. C. G. Moule, Bishop of Dur- 
ham. A series of brief letters to the sorrowing, apparently 
intended especially for the consolation of those who have 
been bereaved by war losses. A perfect little gift book for 
those who have been called upon to face the Great Mystery. 
(Macmillan Company. 60 cts.) 


Tue Wire and OtnHer Stortes. By Anton Chekhov. Trans- 
lated by Constance Garnett. This is without doubt the best 
translation of these stories of “the greatest master of the 
short story since Maupassant.” Other of Chekhov’s works 
will be translated by Mrs. Garnett and published. When it is 
considered that in these books is pictured truly the inner life 
of that world puzzle, Russia, the importance of these transla- 
tions is realized to some degree. Chekhov was a realist with 
a vivid imagination and an artist’s soul. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 


Tue Time Spirit. By J. C. Snaith. As a literary perform- 
ance, this book is a great improvement over “The Coming,” 
It has a real plot, of 
admirable value for dramatic purposes, although the climaxes 
of the story could have been handled in a much more effective 
manner. The narrative has to do with the love experiences of 
the heir to an English title, and the foster-daughter of a police 
officer, whose true history affords fine opportunities for thrill- 
ing romance. It is a clean, wholesome record, with good open- 
ings for skillful handling of character. (Appleton. $1.50.) 


which appeared a few months ago. 


Marie Gruppe. By J. P. Jacobsen. Introducing to English 
readers one of the foremost of Danish fiction writers. George 
Brandes calls this book the greatest tour de force in Danish 
literature. A historical romance in which the chief figure is 
the son of King Frederick of Denmark, and the time of the 
story is during the siege of Copenhagen. (Boni & Liveright. 
$1.50.) 


Tue Broom Fairies, By Ethel M. Gate. A group of charm- 
ing fairy tales forming a most acceptable gift for the “little 
fairies” of the home—and withal very interesting reading for 
older fairies, as well. (Yale University Press. $1.) 


PREPARING FOR WoMANHOop. By Dr. E. B. Lowry. An- 
other of the excellent series by Dr. Lowry on sex hygiene. 
This latest volume is intended for girls from fifteen to twenty- 
one years of age. A book widely needed. (Forbes & Co., 
Chicago; $1.) 

SUNSHINE AND AWkwarpness. By Strickland Gillilan. Good 
reading for hot war days by the famous author of “Finnigan,” 
which poem is here included. The material in this book is 
some of the cream of Mr. Gillilan’s lectures, and through its 
pages another million or two people will have the pleasure of 


laughing with this jolly, brotherly fellow. (Forbes & Co., 
Chicago: $1.) 





Any of the books reviewed in this department, or any other 
books now in print, may be secured from 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 
700 East goth St., Chicago 
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The Larger Christian World 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Episcopalians Co-operate 
in Union Service 


Though the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church recently rejected the overture of the Congregational- 
ists for a conference on Christian union, in many of the dio- 
ceses of the country the Episcopalians do not hold themselves 
aloof from Christians of other communions. St. Mary’s Church» 
of Baltimore, is holding union services on Sunday evenings 
this summer with the other congregations of the community 
co-operating. Both preachers and laymen make addresses 
at the services. 


Theological School Instructs 
on Present Day Problems 


The Newton Theological Institution (Baptist) has gone on 
with the summer school this summer, the courses being ar- 
ranged with reference to the war duties of the church. The 
regular faculty of the seminary provided most of the instruc- 
tion on such subjects as the pulpit and its message for today; 
apocalypticism and the war; the moral issues of the war, and 
post-war reconstruction. Conferences were held for two days 
on the practical topic of present problems of church federation. 


Noon Prayer Bill Fails 
to Pass House 


The resolution of the Senate favoring the observation of 
the Angelus, or noon prayer, throughout the nation, did not 
pass the House. Senator Thomas of Colorado had objected 
to the resolution in the Senate but his objection was over- 
ruled. He said: “Universal prayer by the contesting nations 
could do no more at best than embarrass the Almighty power 
if it shall pay due heed to the conflicting entreaties of friend 
and foe.” The resolution in the House was referred to the 
committee on military affairs, by which it has been safely 
buried. Meanwhile, the practice of prayer at noon time for 
victory has spread into many cities of the nation and rests 
upon more secure foundation than that of Congressional action. 


Dr. Clark Speaks at Dedication 
of Christian Endeavor Building 


The new headquarters building of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor was dedicated in Boston on July 31. It 
stands at the corner of Mt. Vernon and Joy streets. Mem- 
bers of the society from all over the world made offerings 
to make possible this $200,000 property. The building is of 
brick, with limestone trimmings. There were addresses by 
Governor McCall; ex-Governor John L. Bates, who was also 
on the finance committee of the new building; Rev. T. Makino, 
vice-president of the Japanese Christian Endeavor Union; Dr. 
William Shaw, and a brief historical address was given by 
President Clark. Dr. Clark said in the course of his address: 
“The apparent foundations rest on the solid base of Beacon 
hill, but the more real foundation is the promise of the young 
people, ‘I will strive to do whatever he would like to have me 
do.’ It is not altogether fanciful to say that the foundation 
of our building is our pledge of loyalty and service; the bricks 
are the lives of Christian young people built up by the Chris- 
tian Endeavor; and if you will not accuse me of using slang, 
I would say that every Christian Endeavorer is a brick in the 
spiritual structure.” 


Dr. Macfarland’s Visit Creates 
a Sensation in Paris 


Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ, is now in France, and recently 
spoke in the largest Protestant Church in Paris. Crowds 
surrounded the building and shouted “Vive l'Amerique.” Dr. 








Macfarland carried a contribution to the Protestant cause from 
America of a hundred thousand francs; he had hoped to have 
a hundred thousand dollars. More money for the French 
Protestant cause is being raised in America during his ab- 
sence. 


A Retreat for Episcopal Clergy 


Bishop Rhinelander of Pennsylvania, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, has sent out an announcement of a “re- 
treat” for his clergy to be held in Chestnut Hill Academy, 
September 18-21. The Rev. Messrs. C. Townsend, Jr., J. Mick- 
ridge, D. D., and G. L. 
work out the details. The bishop will have charge in the 
mornings and in the afternoons the men who have been at 
the front will speak. 


Richardson have been appointed to 


Missions Council Will Study War 
Product in Communities 


The Home Missions Council has appointed “The Joint 
Committee on War Production Communities,” which will study 
the cities which are undergoing radical changes of character 
by reason of the war. The places requiring attention are of 
three quite distinct types: First, there is the altogether new 
development, apart by itself, by the sea or in the midst of a 
great plain, which has sprung up for some specific industry 
connected with the war. In many instances these are gov- 
ernment reservations—camps to all intents and 
neither military nor naval, but civil. 


purposes, 
In other mstances indus- 
tries have been builded and settlements created alongside of 
old communities, and the new attached to the old in some 
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' You Can Help 





HE Christian Century Press will be 

especially favored if each reader of 
= The Christian Century will take 
pains to call the attention of his 
Sunday-School superintendent (and 
other persons of influence in the school) 
to the Bethany System of Sunday School 
Literature. This system includes not 
only the Graded Lessons, but also the 
International Uniform Lessons and every- 
thing else needed in up-to-date schools. 
A slight effort by our friends will prove 
of great service to your school and will 
be sincerely appreciated by us. See that 
returnable samples are ordered at once, 
for examination by your leaders. Ask 
especially for a free copy of the new 
“20TH CENTURY QUARTERLY” 
which should be used in all your adult 
and young people’s classes, and in your 
- Home Department. 
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more or less loose way; these require special ministrations 
which the old communities are helpless to render. The third 
type is the old settlement with so many new industries spring- 
ing up in it that it is congested, almost overwhelmed, with its 
unprepared-for prosperity, and its unassimilated additions. The 
help rendered must be fitted to the community and the com- 
mittee will endeavor to select the denomination that is to do 


each specific piece of work. 


Three New Theological Professors for 
Union Theological Seminary 


The undenominational character of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, has been thoroughly vindicated in the 
recent appointment of three new professors. The new ap- 
pointees are Daniel J. Fleming, a Presbyterian; Eugene W. 
Lyman, a Congregationalist, and Harry F. Ward, a Metho- 
dist. Dr. Ward is well known for his services to the cause of 


social service; he has been given the chair of Christian ethics. 


A Conference of Foreign Missions 


Nearly every type of activity now has a national organi- 
vation, whether of dentists or hardware dealers. The mission 
boards of North America have an annual conference and it will 
be held this year at Garden City Hotel, Garden City, Long 
Island, January 14-16, 1919. James H. Franklin is chairman 


of the conference. 


Protestant Work for 
Boys’ School 


Protestant organization appears somewhat to a disadvan- 
tage by the side of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in prompt 
meeting of new situations. The Cook County authorities (Chi- 
cago) recently established a School for Boys at Riverside, just 
outside Chicago, and arranged for two chapels, one Catholic 
and the other Protestant. The Catholics promptly furnished 
their chapel and put it to use, while the Prostestants are still 
ppealing through Secretary W. B. Millard, of the Chicago 
Church Federation, for pulpit furniture and chairs. The serv- 
ice of religion in public institutions is still a problem to be 
adequately faced by the Protestant forces. 


The War and Community 


Religion 
, ; ec ' - ; : 
\lready the war is bringing a closer fellowship among the 
churches. At Dawson, Pa., the three churches now have a 
Community Sunday evening service, which devotes itself to 


patriotic ends, but is religious in character. At Evanston, IIL, 
there is a community service with eight churches cooperating. 
In that city the Congregationalists and Bapists are worship- 
ping together during the summer and the series of morning 
services was inaugurated with a communion sevrice in the 
Baptist church 


Adventists Increase 
Literary Output 

N. Z. Town, secretary of the publishing department of the 
general conference of the Seventh Day Adventists, reported at 
a conference in San Francisco there has been sold by the 
denomination $25,000,000 worth of literature and the increase in 
the last five years has been 40 per cent more than in the previ- 
ous five years. The denomination is working in thirty-two 
different countries. Much of the increase in the distribution 
of literature and in interest is attributed to the war, especially 
as related to prophecy. 


Activities and Plans of the 
Home Missions Council 


The Home Missions Council is a federation of thirty-five 
home missions bodies of America which was organized in 
The typical home mission problems are studied in 
unison lust now the problem of the migrant negroes is re- 
ceiving special attention. Dr. George Edmund Haynes has 


written a pamphlet called “Negro Newcomers in Detroit,” 
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which is being circulated widely by the Council. There will 
be an effort this year to secure the observation of Home 
Mission Week November 17-24, during which the theme will 
be “Christian Americanization: Our National Ideals and Mis- 
sion.” The literature for promoting the week includes a bul- 
letin for pastors, a Sunday school program and stories, a 
striking poster showing immigrant peoples and an attractive 
pamphlet for use in the women’s societies. The Council is 
asking the churches to combine services as much as possible 
during the coming winter for the conservation of fuel and to 
release workers for service in the war work. Alfred W. 
Anthony is the secretary of the Home Missions Council. 


Organize Service Clubs 


One of the features of the war situation is the organization 
of Service Clubs, sometimes in a single church, sometimes sup- 
ported by a group of churches. Such a club is supported by 
Old South Congregational church, Central Congregational 
church and First Unitarian church of Boston. Young women 
and their mothers are associated in the entertaining of the 
soldiers. The chairman of the committee makes a special re- 
port on the interest the soldiers have in meeting the older 
women and talking over their problems with them. 


 — 








Bethany Graded Lesson Facts 


1.—There is more to the Bethany Graded texts 
—at least a third more—than is contained in 
any other series. 


2.—They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to 
teacher and pupil. 


3.—They are free from the sectarian spirit. 
4.—They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 


5.—They are truly artistic in all their illustra- 
tions. 


6.—They are printed on better paper with better 
binding and in better taste than any other 
series. 


7.—Every lesson writer is an expert of interna- 
tional reputation. 


8.—They are a monument to the modern spirit 
of unity—several leading denominations 
have co-operated to produce them and are 
now using them. 


9.—The Disciples possess full editorial rights. 


10.—Every Disciple school that uses them par- 
ticipates in and promotes a great Christian 
union enterprise. 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES 
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700 East Fortieth Street, Chicago 
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News of the Churches 


Nine-Year Ministry at 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


On Aug. 15 Austin Hunter completed 
nine years’ service as pastor at Jackson 
Boulevard church, Chicago. During this 
period an $8,000 mortgage has been paid 
off and an annex, a social center build- 
ing, adjoining the church, has been pur- 
chased. There have been 1,176 persons 
added to the membership during Mr. 
Hunter’s ministry; he has officiated at 
362 weddings and 376 funerals. The 
church has become a living link under 
the C. W. B. M. Jackson Boulevard is 
represented in the world war by 98 men. 


Christian Endeavor Thrives 
At Oakland, Cal. 


Christian Endeavor is not dead or 
dying at First church, Oakland, Cal, 
where H. A. Van Winkle ministers. At 
the recent state convention, held at 
Santa Cruz, this society was awarded the 
banner for attendance, having 30 dele- 
gates present. Mr. Van Winkle, who 
has been doing some remarkable things 
for Christian Endeavor the past year, 
was re-elected president of the organ- 
ization in northern California. He was 
also elected as state pastoral counselor 
at the state meeting held in Sacramento. 
There are 45,000 Endeavorers in Califor- 
nia. It is an interesting fact that the 
presidents of the state Christian En- 
deavor unions of the states of Washing- 
_ Oregon and California are all Dis- 
ciples. 


Features of the 1918 
Illinois State Convention 


The annual meet of Illinois Disciples 
this year will be held at Eureka College, 
September 2-5. The program committee 
is composed of H. O. Pritchard, R. E. 
Hieronymus and H. E. Sala. W. E. M. 
Hackleman will have charge of the music. 
During the women’s missionary sessions, 
which will be held on the evening of 
September 2 and throughout September 
}, an interesting feature will be addresses 
by Ida Withers Harrison, of Lexington, 
Ky., on the following subjects: “Women 
in War Work,” and “Teachings of Jesus 
Concerning Happiness.” Addresses will 
also be given by Mrs. Venice B. Jackson, 
of Chicago, and Miss Minnie Vautrin, 
of Luchowfu, China. On the evening of 
September 3 will begin the general ses- 
sions, at which opening service will be 
given the address of the president, J. F. 
B ickel, of Taylorville, and an address by 
J]. Fred Jones, now state secretary of 
Oklahoma. The business session will be 
held on the morning of September 4, and 
following this an address will be given 
by Garry L. Cook, of Indiana, his subject 
being “The Bible School Outlook for 
the Disciples of Christ.” The Memorial 
service for deceased Illinois preachers 
will be in charge of J. G. Waggoner, of 
Canton. In the afternoon there will be 
addresses by B. J. Radford and State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Blair, Mr. Radford’s topic being “The 
Seventieth Anniversary of Eureka Col- 
lege.” Early in the evening will be fea- 
tured a Christian Endeavor luncheon, 
with an address by DeForest Murch, of 
Cincinnati. Later, President Pritchard, 
of Eureka, will outline future plans for 
the school, and J. W. Hancher, of the 
Methodist Board of Education, will speak 
on “Our Educational Jubilee.” On the 
morning of September 5th there will be 
brief messages for the various national 


organizations of the church by Illinois 
pastors; President Edgar DeWitt Jones, 
of the General Convention, will speak 
in behalf of the coming meeting at St. 
Louis; and Secretary Burnham will give 
an address on “The Whole Task.” In 
the afternoon Mr. Hackleman will con- 
duct a Community Sing, and C. J. Sco- 
field, of Carthage, will speak at the un- 
furling of the state service flag. There 
will be given also an address by some 
speaker of national prominence. An in- 
spiring feature of the sessions this year 
will be the series of devotional services, 
conducted by Mrs. Harrison, F. Lewis 
Starbuck, O .F. Jordan, Guy V. Ferguson, 
C. W. Longman and M. L. Pontius. Most 
of these services will have as themes 
some phase of the work of the church. 


H. E. Stafford Busy at 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


H. E. Stafford, now leading at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., writes that he has been 
visiting community war councils of de- 
fense in the county, giving addresses 
on “The War: Its Causes, Needs and 
Products.” Two weeks ago he dedi- 
cated a flag at Lubeck. A religious sur- 
vey has just been made of Vienna, a 
suburb of Parkersburg, with view to 
maintaining a Sunday school and, ulti- 
mately, a church at this point. Mr. Staf- 
ford writes that E. D. Murch, for many 
vears in the ministry in southern Ohio, 
but now in business, has taken the work 
at the Chapel, a mission of Parkersburg 
First church. The mission and First 
church congregation recently visited old 
Bethanv church, fourteen miles down the 
river. Many of the leading members of 
First church received their first Chris- 
tian training at the “little church on the 
hill.” The service was presided over by 
©. G. White, state secretary and evan- 
gelist. The fellowship enjoyed was 
“something like that which was enjoved 
hv the early Disciples,” reports Mr 
Stafford 


Closing Features at 
Bethany Assembly, Ind. 


Aug. 17 and 18, Saturday and Sunday, 
will be the date of the annual meeting 
of the National Evangelistic Missionary 
Association at Bethany Park, Brooklyn 
Ind. The following are some of the fea- 
tures: The address of President Crayton 
S. Brooks: a round table discussion, par- 
ticipated in bv R. H. Fife, A. E. Crabb, 
Lew D. Hill. W. J. Minges, C. L. Organ 
and C. R. Vawter: an address bv W. S. 
Canfield of Indianapolis, on “Evangel- 
ism from a Business Man’s View- 
point: an address bv G. T. Hoover of 
Indiananolis, on “Life and Times of S 
K. Hoshour. a Contribution to Present- 
Dav Evangelism”: discussion. led by W. 
T. Brooks: an address by Editor B. A 
Abbott of St. Louis: an address by Fred 
W. Wolff of Arcadia, Ind., on “Some 
Fallacies in Local Congregations”: dis- 
cussion. led by R. H. Fife: an address 
bv F. D. Kershner of Cincinnati, on 
“The Death of the Gods.” On Sundav 
the morning and evening sermons will 
he preached by P. H. Welsheimer of 
Canton, Ohio: the communion service 
will be held at 12 o'clock: an afternoon 
sermon will be preached by W. 17. 
Minges. The evangelistic session will 
be continued at Columbus, Ind.. Mon- 
day. Aug. 19. On the 16th will close the 
ninth annual session of the Bethany Park 
Training School, of which Garry L. 
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Cook is dean, the meetings of this or- 
ganization having extended from Aug. 
6, and the faculty being as follows: G. L. 
Cook, Miss Ida Irvin, Miss Jennie Tay- 
lor, Miss Cynthia P. Maus, Mrs. K. E. 
Hodgdon, Mrs. Lida B. Pearce, H. H. 
Peters, John D. Zimmerman, Edgar D. 
Jones, Peter Ainslie and W. E. M. Hac- 
kleman. 


Ozark Assembly Reported 
A Success 


The Ozark Assembly closed a success- 
ful eleven-day session Aug. 2 at “beau- 
tiful Lakeside Park,” in Jasper County, 
Mo. There were forty-six graduates 
from the six-day school of methods. The 
Rural Institute, conducted by six ex- 
perts, including Dr. F. L. Johnson, Kan- 
sas City, rural church expert of the Pres- 
byterian church; the mission institute; 
the elders’ and deacons’ conference; the 
Christian Endeavor rally, addressed by 
John D. Zimmerman, were all success- 
ful features. The war chautauqua of lec- 
tures and latest Pathe war films were 
unique. H. L. Willett, H. O. Pritchard, 
Mrs. R. S. Latshaw, F. D. Kershner, 
B. A. Abbott and E. F. Leake were among 
the lecturers. Camp life was a feature 
of the assembly. C. C. Garrigues of Jop- 
lin, Mo., writes: “Lakeside Park, with 
its beautiful natural scenery, excellent 
improvements, superior bathing and boat- 
ing facilities, tennis, ball grounds, play- 
grounds, direct interurban connection 
with towns in southwest Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, aggregating a pop- 
ulation of 150,000 or more, with superb 
auto roads radiating over the Joplin dis- 
trict, is an almost ideal location for a 
district or interstate assembly.” 


Indiana Church Secures 
Ira L. Parvin as Leader 


For many years Ira L. Parvin has 
been doing an unusually useful work 
as minister at Niagara Falls, N. Y. The 
report has come that, having resigned 
from this field, he has already begun 
service at Fort Wayne, Ind., succeeding 
there O. E. Tomes, who now leads at 
Central church, Gary, Ind. 


* + > 


—A. J. Bush, Disciple pioneer of 
Texas, is reported as ill and failing in 
strength. 


—Byron Hester of Chickasha, Okla., 
is now in the Louisville, Ky., chaplains’ 
training school. 

—Appreciation of C. C. Garrigues was 
shown him by his Missouri district and 
county in the presentation to him of a 
purse to be used in the purchase of a 
typewriter. Mr. Garrigues has led in 
making Jasper County, Mo., one of the 
best organized counties in Discipledom; 
his work in the county and in his pas- 
torate at First church, Joplin, are per- 
haps two of the biggest reasons for his 
recent elevation to the state presidency. 


Minister T. S. Cleaver, 
CAMP CUSTER “=== 

Battle Creek, Mich- 
WRITE US ABOUT THAT BOY 


—Walter M. White of Linden Avenue 
church, Memphis, Tenn., recently com- 
pleted his course of instruction in the 
East regarding the management of 
transport work, and is now in France 
preparing to take up at once this branch 
of the “Y” service. 





—Central church, Rockford, is joining 
with the First Baptist church there in 
co-operative work for August and Sep- 
tember. The Disciples church is with- 
out a regular pastor, and the Baptist 
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congregation has no settled home. The 
meetings will be held at the Central 
church building and will for the time 
being inc'ude the Wednesday evening 
prayer meetings and morning Sunday 
school and preaching services. The Bap- 
tist minister, G. A. Sheets, with M. L. 
Pontius, temporary leader at Central 
Christian, Rockford, will act as co-oper- 
itive pastors. 


ST. LOUI 


The Kellems brothers are in a meet- 
ing at Denison, Tex., the two Disciple 
congregations there participating in the 
campaign. 





UNION AVENUE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Sates and Von Versen Aves. 

eorge A. Campbell, Minister 





Frank G. Tyrrell of First church, 
asadena, Cal., was convention speaker 
at the annual meeting of the Disciples 
of north California, which was held at 
Santa Cruz late in July. He is reported 
to have made a strong impression as 
in “apostle of Christian liberty,” as a 
inker, and a stimulator of thought. 


1 


Features of the Oregon convention 
this vear, held at Turner, were addresses 
by H. O treeden of Fresno, and a 
series of sociological lectures by S. G 
Buckner, the new leader at North Yak- 
ima, Wash The attendance at this 
year’s convention was not large 


\fter a ministry of three and a haif 
vears at Orrville, Ohio, W. W. Johnson 
as resigned there to accept a call to 
the work at New Philadelphia, Ohio. He 
will close his Orrville work the second 
Sunday in September 

Just before Myron L. Pontius left his 

ork at Central church, Jacksonville, Iil., 


to serve as camp pastor at Camp Grant, 
Rockford, some of the societies of the 
church presented him with a portable 


tvpewriter to be used in his work. Mr 
Pontius will return to Jacksonville Sept 
1 He is aiding the work at Central, 
Rockford, during his st iv there. William 
roves of Petersburg, Ill, is supplying 
the pulpit at Jacksonville during the 
pastor's absence The Jacksonville 
urch has seventy members in national 


and navy service 


T ‘T° , 7 

1. T. Bloom of the church at Palmy- 
Mo., has gone to Camp Travis, Tex., 
take up duties as an army chaplain. 


C. C. Wisher of Camp Point, TIL. is 
ecupying the pulpit at First church, 
Bloomington, Ill., during the absence 
f Edgar DeWitt Jones for the month 
\ugust. Dr. Jones has been speaking 
Bethany Assembly, in Indiana, and 
eduled to speak at several Illinois 
iquas during the month. 
\ B Houze ol 


Central church, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


( had 155 men pres- 
ent in his Bible class on July 21. 


Kentucky will have a Christian En- 
deavor camp Aug. 20-27, and Charles F. 
vans of Central church, Lexington, Ky., 
who ts also southern field secretary of 
Christian Endeavor, has charge of ar- 
rangements 





CENTRAL CHURCH 
NEW YORK , 242 West sist Strvet 








Vachel Lindsay is giving four re- 

this week, Aug. 13-16, at the Uni- 

y of Chicago. The first recital was 

The Gospel of Beauty”; the second 
included “Verses for High Schools”; the 
third, “Verses of Contemporary Ameri- 
an Poets’; the last, “The Chinese Night- 


ingale” and “Dramas for Impromptu Ac- 
tors.” Mr. Lindsay has already appeared 
before audiences at the university with 
great success. 


—Robert Sellers, who recently re- 
signed the work at Elwood, Ind., after 
a ministry of about fourteen years, has 
accepted a call to the pastorate at Peru, 
Ind. 


In the election of members of the 

Board of Trustees of Drake University 
for the new year, four members of the 
alumni were advanced to places on the 
governing body of the school. ™ 
men elected were John H. Booth, L. 
‘ov: George W. Graeser, Law, '02; D. < 
Kruidenier, L. A., '08, Law, 09, and 
Fred W. Swanson, L. A., ’07, Law, ’08. 
The officers of the board are Keith 
Vawter, chairman; D. H. Buxton, vice- 
chairman; B. Frank Prunty, treasurer, 
and George A. Jewett, sectetary. The 
additional members making up the ex- 
ecutive committee are: R. S. Jones, W. 
J. Goodwin, Howard J. Clarke, Lafay- 
ette Higgins, George B. Peak and B. D. 
Van Meter. 


Mrs. J. Miller Ice, minister at De 
Land, Ill, will assist her husband in a 
meeting at Smyser, Moultrie county, 
this month. 


It is reported that H. O. Pritchard, 
president of Eureka College, has _ re- 
ceived a call from the national board of 
education of the Disciples of Christ to 
act as secretary of the organization, at 
a salary of $4,000 and expenses. 


—Walter S. Athearn, professor of re- 
ligious education, Boston, Mass., Uni- 
versity, has recently undergone a seri- 
us surgical operation. 

—R. H. Robertson, Illinois evangelist, 
writes that C. W. Longman, of Albion, 
Ill.. had charge of the dedication service 
of the new building at Ellery, and did 
his work well 


MEMORIAL C{Diariping and Bape) 


CHICAGO “en wne, meee 


Herbert L. W¥lett, 








R. H. Fife and son Robert closed a 
meeting at Mulkeytown, IIL, reporting 
sixty-seven additions to the church. 


—C. R. Stauffer, of Norwood, O., 
church, is spending his vacation at his 
old home, Delavan, II. 


P. C. Macfarlane’s series of articles 
written from the war front are now ap- 
pearing in the Saturday Evening Post. 
A recent one had the title, “The Great- 
est Game.” 


HOW DO YOU “VOTE? 


1. The Minister. 

If you, as an active minister, are find- 
ing it difficult to make ends meet in these 
times of stress, how do you suppose it 
must be with your fellow minister who 
has been worn out in the service and 
has no certain means of support? Can 
you not realize what a blessing an as- 
sured pension of $500 per vear would be 
to him? If you are in favor of having 
such a pension for yourself when you 
reach 65, whether incapacitated for work 
or not, for your wife and minor children 
in case of your death and for all of you 
in the event of earlier disability, now is 
the time to cast your vote by enrolling 
in the new pension system. One out of 
eight of your fellow ministers who are 
eligible has done so. 

2. i Else. 

J Jeffries and wife voted to increase 
the aie of those who are on the 
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Relief Roll and to back up the younger 
ministers who are enrolling for the fu- 
ture benefits of the new pension system 
by surrendering their annuity bond, 
which they have held for the last three 
years, so that the interest on the face 
value of that bond may immediately be- 
gin to count from year to year in the 
present word of the board. Other in- 
dividuals and churches have doubled their 
previous offerings. Any such action is a 
vote for the comfort of the veterans, the 
efficiency of our active ministry and the 
honor of the brotherhood. 
In both votes July has been a record 
breaking month. How do you vote? 
Boarp oF MINISTERIAL RELIEF, 
President, W. R. Warren, 


106 E. Market St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 





CHURCH EXTENSION OFFERING 


The spirit of loyalty to the Board, and 
interest in our work of Church Exten- 
sion is constantly increasing among our 
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BOVEE FURNACES ‘ 


Pipeless and with Regular Pi 
Sold at MANUFACTURERS’ PR ce 
24 years on the market. Last longer. 

U se less fuel. Easy to install. 
Send for full catalog and prices :: :: am” 

BOVEE FURNACE WORKS | 
221 W. 8th Street. Waterloo, lowa 














HAMILTON COLLEGE 


College Preparatory and Junior College 
| Courses College certificate privilege. 50th 
year. “The model junior college of the South.” 
| Five teachers of music. Art, Expression and 

Domestic Science courses. For catalogue 
address 


| T. A. Hendricks, President 





Lexington, Ky. 

















Culver-Stockton College 


a standard co-educational college located 
high on the hills overlooking the Father of 
Waters. Six major courses leading to A. 
B. or B.S. degrees. Twenty-two teachers 
and instructors. Also courses in Music, 
Art, Expression and Economics. Modern 
dormitory for young women. Board, room 
and literary tuition $300 for 36 weeks. 


JOHN H. WOOD, President 


CANTON, MO. 
“On the Mississippi”’ 








We Read sd pls you duly everything 


and city press of America pertaining to he sub- 
particular i 


frm ncorporated or 
contract is to be let. 5 Ge came dae 
service mgans more business. 


For You Send Stu p for Booklet 
The Consolidated Press Clipping Company 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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brethren, as shown by the following 
comparative statement of receipts one 
year with another: The individual re- 
ceipts from October 1, 1917, to August 1 
of this year are $53,466.28, which, com- 
pared to the amount of $43,573.10 re- 
ceived during the same period of time 
last year, shows a gain of $9,893.18. The 
receipts from churches from October 1, 
1917, to August 1 of this year are $17,- 
240.21, which as against $12,703.18 re- 
ceived during the same period of tim: 
last year, shows a gain of $4,477.03. 

The literature has been sent out to 
all of our pastors and churches with a 
splendid Church Extension sermon by 
John E. Pounds of Hiram, Ohio. We 
have also sent out wall charts which 
we earnestly hope will be hung up in 
all of our churches in a conspicuous 
place for our people to see. 

There was never an offering about 
which there was greater anxiety as we 
look to the September offering, begin- 
ning Sunday, September 1. There is 
the New York City Community House; 
inother that ought to be built in Chi- 
cago next year. 

There are churches in cities and 
towns near cantonments and munition 
plants that need up-to-date equipment 
like we gave Rockford, Ill; the 25th 
Street church in Baltimore; Arcadia, 
Florida; Hopewell, Virginia; Montgom- 
ery, Alabama; Deming, New Mexico; 
University Church, San Diego, and Lin- 
coln Park, Tacoma, Washington, near 
Camp Lewis. 

More and more the permanency of 
the Church Extension work is appar- 
ent to our people. The efficient pastor 
knows he cannot get along without the 
proper equipment which gives stability 
and respectability to a congregation. 
Therefore, because of past results and 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 





future needs, the Board of Church Ex- Order supplies, literature and envel- 
tension commands the confidence and opes. They are sent free. Send card to 
respect of all Disciples. Let that be G. W. Muckley, Cor. Sec’y, 603 New 
shown in a liberal offering in September. England Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

BIBLE COLLEGE OF MISSOURI Columbia, Mo. 
Affiliated with University of Missouri. Mutual interchange of credits. Prepares 


State University students. 


April 23rd, or from that time to August 15th. 


students for ministry, missions and social service. Supplies religious instruction to 
Session of University and Bible College opens August 30th and runs three terms of 
sixteen weeks each, making it possible to crowd one and one-half years into one 
year; or, to do a half year's work before Christmas, or between January Ist and 


For catalogues or information write, G. D. Edwards, Dean. 








TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE 
COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 


Transylvania has just closed a record year. 
history ef one hundred and twenty years. 
and public Christian service. 


1.—Faculty unsurpassed in preparation, experience and teaching ability. 
im every student. 
2.—Satisfactery elective courses leading te A.B., B.S. M.A, P.Th.B. and B.D. degrees. 


field, representing $700,000. 
4—Situated in the midst of the world-famed Blue Grass region. 
S.—Opportunities for students to make a large part of expenses. 


students. 
6—Expenses reasonable. All re including library, athletic association, 
magazine, etc., $60. Furnished room for men (Ewing Hall), $0 for session; 
(Lyons Hall), $60. Reservation fee of $2 should be sent at once. 
7.—Faculty of College of the Bible: 
Bewer, E. E. S 


lar fees, 


noddy, George W. Brown, Edward Saxon. 
Former students are sending their sons and daughters to us. 
rite for catalogues and attractive booklets. 


Lexington, Ky. 





Largest attendance of college students in her 
Large group preparing for ministry, mission field 


Personal interest taken 
3.—Adequate equipment in buildings, grounds, libraries, laboratories, gymnasium and athletic 


Scholarship aid for sons and 
daughers of ministers, high school honor graduates, ministerial and missionary students, 
and those financially embarrassed. A large number of pulpits available for our ministerial 


college 
fer women 


R. H. Crossfield, B. C. DeWeese, A. W. Fortune, W. C. 


R. H. CROSSFIELD, President 
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First Christian Church, Ogden, Utah. 
Aided by $4.000 from our Church 
Extension Fund. 


G. W. MUCKLEY, 








A Dream Come True 


Through Our 


Church Extension Fund 


The Veteran Superintendent of the Northwest, W. F. Cowden, 
organized this church in 1890. Help for pastors was variously 
given by the American Society and the C.W.B. M. They 
prospered some with Pastors John L. Brandt, Bro. Filmore, 
Melvin Putnam and Galen Wood. The brethren say ‘The 


Church in Ogden was up and down—mostly down.”’ 





THE TIME TO BUILD 


Back in 1898 J. H. Horton became the Sower That Went Forth to Sow 


He became friendly with the people; he did them good; he loved them and preached them into the kingdom. 
That was the time to build when the people “had a mind to build.” 


But— 


No Church Extension Help Was Offered 
The Church Should have been growing with the city’s growth. But we 


WAITED 19 YEARS 


Our Regional Secretary, Chas. W. Dean, went to Ogden in 1916 and encouraged the church, held a meeting, 
secured the help of The Church Extension Board and the A. C. M. S., with the result that the new building 
was begun and dedicated in February 1917. Now the church is growing. 


Help Church Extension Work in September by taking the offering. Order supplies of literature and envelopes from 


603 New England Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 



































The Bethany System 
Sunday School Literature 





Some Typical Graded Courses 


THE BIBLE AND SOCIAL LIVING. Prepared by Harry F. Ward, who probably 
stands first in the list of social service authorities within the church. 


THE WORLD A FIELD FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE. This course of study has as 
its purpose to train youth for genuine service in the world of today. Inspirational, 
educational, practical. 

CHRISTIAN LIVING. What it means to be a Christian; problems of Christian living; 


the Christian and the church; the Word of God in life. An ideal course for Inter- 
mediates. 


HISTORY OF NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. Teaches the young people how the 
church started, with vivid pictures of the backgrounds of its history. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE. Before the life of 
Christ can be understood, there must be a knowledge of the history of the Hebrews. 
In this course the story is told in an attractive way, but thoroughly. 


Special Courses 
For Young People and Adults 


THE TRAINING OF CHURCH MEMBERS. A manual of Christian service intended 
for classes of new converts, adult or young people’s Sunday school classes, pastor’s 
classes, midweek services, etc. This little book has made a deep impression upon 
the church life of the Disciples. Send for free sample copy. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. By Dr. Loa E. Scott. A question and answer review of the 
life of the Master, requiring close study of the Scriptures themselves. Many large 


classes have been built up by interest in this course. Send 50 cents for copy. Sells 
at 40 cents in lots. 


MORAL LEADERS OF ISRAEL. By Dr. H. L. Willett. An ideal course for adult 
classes which have a serious desire to master the facts of Old Testament life. Price 
per copy, $1.00. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. A monthly magazine of social service founded 
by Dr. Josiah Strong. Treats present day problems in most attractive fashion. A 


fine course for men’s classes. 75 cents single subscription ; 50 cents per year in clubs, 
if ordered by the year. Send for free sample copy. 


These are only a few of the excellent study courses afforded by 





the Bethany Graded System. Send for returnable samples of the 





sethany Graded Lessons, and for copies of any of the special courses 





which interest you. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL MUST TAKE ITSELF SERIOUSLY IN THIS CRIT- 
ICAL ERA OF OUR COUNTRY’S HISTORY. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IS THE 
“WAY OUT.” YOU ARE INEXCUSABLY NEGLIGENT IF YOU DO NOT SEE 
THAT YOUR SCHOOL HAS THE VERY BEST EQUIPMENT POSSIBLE FOR 
ITS IMPORTANT WORK. 


Disciples Publication Society 
700 East 40th Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















